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Elizabeth Dirks was a real person. She lived and died in 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. The account of her trial 
and martyrdom can be found in Martyrs Mirror, pages 481-83. 
Additional details are described in The Mennonite En¬ 
cyclopedia, page 185. 

The following hymn was written on her death and is found 
in the Het Offer des Heeren (1562) and also in the Ausbund (the 
earliest Anabaptist hymnal printed) number 13. Elizabeth Dirks 
is said to have composed a song, which was included in Som- 
mige Stichtelycke Liedekins (Hoorn, 1618), but this song has yet 
to be identified. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The sun shone from behind Elizabeth’s right shoulder on 
the five rows of beans where she knelt to pull some healthy 
weeds from the soft earth. It warmed her back. Hot yellow light 
spilled over the low wall that surrounded the garden and into the 
world outside. 

Elizabeth was just a child, but she already noticed the con¬ 
trast between the buildings of the convent and those of the 
surrounding community. She was of course only beginning to 
understand but her respect for the place that was now her home 
had grown over the three years she had lived with the sisters. 

Elizabeth let out a quiet groan as she looked over to Sister 
Anneken, her closest friend of the sisters working beside her. 
She sat holding a well-formed stock of beans instead of the 
weeds she was supposed to be pulling. They exchanged mock 
expressions of pain as they went back to their hot, dusty work. 

Not long after Elizabeth’s father had brought her to the 
convent, Sister Anne began calling her Betkin, and before long 
that was her name among the nuns, even for the Mother Abbess. 
Betkin often interrupted the reverent silence of the halls of 
Tienge with the sounds of her skipping in the corridors and her 
free child’s laughter. Most of the nuns would peek around the 
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sides of their headdresses and smile. 

Sister Ruth, who was weeding three rows behind them, 
was not one who smiled, nor did she call Elizabeth, Betkin. 
Sister Ruth was stem and sallow, and when Betkin’s behavior 
lacked the composure of an adult she would look at her with ac¬ 
cusing eyes. The attitude she expressed made Elizabeth wonder 
if some of the nuns didn’t enjoy their life in the convent. Or per¬ 
haps some just took their vows more seriously than others, 
avoiding all pleasantness in this life in the desperate hope of 
gaining favor in the next. 

Sister Anne and Elizabeth moved up the row, cringing at 
the pain in their backs from long stooping. Sister Anne wiped 
the sweat from her forehead under her headdress, as she glanced 
at Betkin’s flushed face. 

"Why must you wear all those clothes just to come to the 
garden to work?" quizzed Elizabeth, a sympathetic ally but 
angered that her friend had to be so uncomfortable. 

"These clothes are a symbol of who I am—one who is 
completely dedicated to the service of God." It sounded 
rehearsed to Elizabeth, but she knew that Sister Anne meant 
what she said. "And that is all of the time," she added. 

"Well, I’ll bet God would be hot too if He had to wear all 
those layers and He probably wouldn’t do it." 

Sister Anne smiled with the half of her mouth that faced 
away from Elizabeth as she looked for a new weed to pull. 
Mother Superior had assigned Sister Anneken to care for 
Elizabeth and, as one of the younger nuns, she was both 
surprised and complimented to have such a responsibility. 
Elizabeth was so very inquisitive and Sister Anne often 
wondered if she exercised the wisdom that befitted her difficult 
position as surrogate mother, sister and spiritual mentor. Ac¬ 
tually, she knew, Elizabeth’s innocent questions helped her to 
form answers to many of her own questions. 
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"Are we going into the village today?" Elizabeth asked. 
She really wanted to stop weeding and go inside but if she had 
a trip to the village to look forward to, she could catch her 
second wind and hurry on with her chore. 

"Oh Betkin, I’m sure that when we’re finished it will be 
time for afternoon mass and then your Latin lesson." 

Sister Anne also felt Betkin’s impatience. She could hard¬ 
ly wait to get back to the cool stone halls of the convent herself. 
But she found a certain fulfillment from the tension of working 
muscles and the inner battle over her own desire for comfort. 
She knew what Elizabeth was feeling. 

It had not been long at all since she had been in the young 
girl’s place, and she knew she should not expect otherwise from 
her small friend. It was often difficult for Sister Anne to act the 
older of the two. Sometimes she wanted to take her shoes off 
and run in the cool green grass like one of the children, or take a 
second helping of dessert without the sisters thinking her un¬ 
restrained. 

Almost as a secret, one day she confided to Elizabeth that 
she too loved leaving the gate of the convent behind and feeling 
the space of the outside world. She truly enjoyed walking down 
cobblestone street after street, watching the people while 
breathing in the smells of the gardens, the horses and sometimes 
the perfumes of the beautiful ladies. 

"I can’t keep from enjoying the colors and styles of even 
the most common clothes," she mused, "or even the newly im¬ 
ported china and glassware in the windows of the shops." 

She hoped, she confessed to Betkin, that no one noticed 
how long she stood in one place staring at each display. Already 
Elizabeth noticed the stark difference between the beautifully 
tailored clothing and their own shapeless robes. Equally as 
sobering was the contrast of the world’s fine china dishes and 
the convent’s tin plates. 
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But Sister Anneken Van Horn had taken a vow of poverty 
and she had taken it seriously. From the time Anneken was very 
small her mother had groomed her for which she had called, 
"the highest calling in life." She had platted her daughter’s hair 
tightly and made only the simplest of frocks for her. They went 
to mass faithfully, and Anne would watch her mother pas¬ 
sionately entreat Mary, mother of God, to look upon them with 
favor. 

Anne’s father had left the town, leaving his wife and 
daughter behind when she was only two years old. Her mother 
had lived with painful shame ever since. Now, Anne was a 
sister, a rewarding and vindicating role for her mother’s faith. It 
was not that she ever had second thoughts exactly, and she ad¬ 
mitted to Elizabeth that she did long for the outside world from 
time to time. 

Elizabeth ventured to think that going to the marketplace 
was Sister Anne’s way of flirting with the other lifestyle. It was 
in a sense the same for Elizabeth, but her attentions were caught 
by the children and their families selling vegetables or loading 
carts at the end of the day. Families loading a large supply of 
food, fabrics and tools would sometimes form an assembly line 
or a network of hands to put together a well-packed wagon. The 
children would play with all the energy and laughter befitting 
them. They used long sticks to roll stones around the legs of the 
people in the streets. Or they played a game of tag in the crowd 
until someone stopped them. As Elizabeth stood watching, she 
was struck by each family’s silent consideration for and under¬ 
standing of each other. She noticed that their faces, their bodies 
and even their hands had similar characteristics. When they 
spoke to each other they spoke with like accents and familial 
tones. 

Elizabeth was a stranger to such a sense of belonging. A 
few distant memories of her childhood stirred in her mind. As 
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she watched, it felt to her as though there was a pane of glass be¬ 
tween the scene and her pressed nose. She could not remember 
her own family. Her mother had died of the plague when 
Elizabeth was only a few months old. 

She often dreamed of being part of a real family, though 
she barely knew what that could be like. The nuns had been her 
only family for three years, and before that she could hardly 
remember. Sometimes Elizabeth would sing a lullaby to herself 
that her grandmother had sung to her. She tried to keep it, along 
with the picture of her grandmother’s face and the feel of her 
soft, aging skin, alive in her heart. 

"Grandma, are you my mama now?” 

"No, dear," the old woman’s voice would reply with tones 
of comfort. "Your mama’s in heaven and she’s always watching 
over you." 

"Tell me again, Grandma, how nice it is in heaven," and 
Elizabeth would curl up even tighter on her grandmother’s 
broad lap and close her eyes so she could draw the picture in her 
mind. 

"Heaven is warm and green with streets of pure gold," her 
grandmother always said. 

"And there’s a castle there?" 

"Yes, there’s a castle with emeralds and diamonds all over 
the towers." 

"And all the cake you can eat?" 

"If you want cake, there will be cake for you." 

"I love you Grandma." 

"I love you more." 

"I love you as many times as there are trees on the earth." 

"I love you as many times as there are leaves on those 
trees." 

Their game would go on and Grandmother would be 
reminded of her own daughter. She was left with such grief and 
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the care of the wee granddaughter who was growing to be so 
much like her. Elizabeth had the same blue eyes and blond hair, 
the same dimple on her left cheek when she smiled. 

Elizabeth’s father lived with them as did an aunt, her 
mother’s fair-skinned sister. When his wife died, her father also 
seemed to die inside, and though he tried, he could not care for 
anyone else with the same tenderness he had for his beloved 
one. Not even for his little Elizabeth, although he told her she 
was his pride, the reminder of his love. His wife, his life, was 
gone and now every artery and vein pulsated with sadness. He 
was silent and numb. 

One day Elizabeth’s aunt announced to the family that she 
was going to marry, and between the signs of joy and excite¬ 
ment, Elizabeth could sense a change coming to the family. 
Later she recalled the weariness in her grandmother’s eyes, the 
concern on her father’s face, and their silent sadness when they 
picked her up and held her for a longer time than usual. 

The next day, Elizabeth’s father explained that her 
grandmother was growing old and tired and could no longer 
care for her. He told her she would be going to a new home— 
.He had saved and worked so she would be well cared for. 
"And," he added, "You will be able to go to school. You must 
be brave, and accept this change. There will be new people who 
will love you. 

Elizabeth did not feel very brave. She did not feel brave at 
all when she was lifted on the back of her father’s horse to be 
taken from her home. She did not feel brave when she watched 
her grandmother fighting to smile through tears. She did not feel 
brave when they played their little game. 

"I love you, Grandma." 

"I love you more.” 

"No, you don’t because I’ve loved you all my life and 
you’ve only known me for part of yours." 
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She did not feel brave at all when she waved good-bye for 
the last time. She remembered all of this as she relived it in her 
mind. 

Elizabeth had sobbed into her father’s coat, as she rode on 
horseback behind him and buried her face on his back but did 
not put her arms around him. She let them dangle by her side, 
unaware of their existence or of any part of her body except her 
cheeks, scratched by the tear-soaked wool. She just let it 
scratch. She let herself feel the biting cold that came from the 
marshes of the Netherlands. She let herself feel the hard discom¬ 
fort of the saddle girth rubbing the inside of her knees. There 
was only pain in what was happening to her and she allowed 
only those feelings that fired her misery to be real. 

When she could not cry anymore, Elizabeth opened her 
eyes to look on a field of gray sod, filled with the remains of 
dried and withered plants; brown-gray sticks, twisted, knotted 
and dead, uprooted with every cruel breeze. Elizabeth thought 
her own insides must look like those twigs, once green and lush 
but now fruitless and bare. She pinched her eyes closed and felt 
the icy pain. She too was being uprooted and she became more 
like the dead things, as every thought passed by and then there 
were no more new ones. 

Elizabeth finally fell asleep as they traveled east across the 
flat land. The old horse plodded slowly along the empty road, as 
though matching the effort it took for the world to survive the 
bone-chilling frost and icy fog of winter. 

Elizabeth felt her father’s coat move and awoke to find 
that they had stopped at a hitching post in front of an inn. Silent¬ 
ly, her father got down from the horse and reached up to lift 
Elizabeth from the saddle. She put her hands on his shoulders 
and winced as she pulled her leg from its place on the other side 
of the animal and touched ground with prickling, immovable 
feet. 
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Inside the tavern, orange-red heat hinted at the possibility 
of warmth, but her outside shell was all that could be fueled. She 
wanted to run to the fireplace and rub her hands together over 
the flames, but shyly, she followed her father and only stared 
into the fire. A buxom, motherly woman came to their table. 
Elizabeth’s father ordered soup for her and bread, cheese and 
"plenty of ale" for himself. 

"Would you like some hot chocolate?" were the first 
things he had said to her for hours and the kindness in his voice 
startled her. She nodded. There was an awkward silence be¬ 
tween them and Elizabeth hoped he would not say anything 
more to her. She had nothing to say, nor did she have the ener¬ 
gy- 

When the woman brought the food she smiled at 
Elizabeth, dimpling her plump, rosy cheeks. 

"I brought you a sweet. Missy," she said as she placed a lit¬ 
tle cake in front of her, hesitating for a response. 

"Thank you very much, ma’am," Elizabeth managed. 

The woman turned and grew stem as she saw two small 
children peek through a door behind the bar. 

"You two get back in there,” she scolded, her hands on her 

hips. 

"Got seven of those little monsters runnin’ around here. 
My husband says, ‘Always room for one more,’ and it’s a good 
thing ‘cause we just keep havin’ ‘em.” She looked at Elizabeth’s 
father, then over to Elizabeth before disappearing through the 
door. Elizabeth looked up and then quickly back to her soup. 

The warm broth and chunks of cabbage and carrots 
brought Elizabeth’s taste buds back to life and she ate more than 
she had expected . She began to like this wayside stop and felt 
sure it would be better to stay here than to go on to wherever her 
father was taking her. The woman would be kind. There would 
be good food and it was cozy and comforting here. She thought 
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about being part of a large family and sneaking around the inn 
with the other children. They probably played hide-and-go-seek 
and perhaps a few harmless jokes on the guests. Their mother 
would tuck them in and kiss them at night, and they would curl 
up under a thick feather tick with the taste of the little cakes their 
mother had made still on their tongues. Elizabeth pictured her¬ 
self snuggled in one of those beds, maybe a room with the other 
girls, giggling and making up stories. She would tell story after 
story of princesses and princes and little girls who became 
queens and the other children would beg her to tell them more. 
She would wait until they had coaxed her enough and then she 
would begin another. 

"Once upon a time ..." 

"Elizabeth, Elizabeth, you had better finish your cake. We 
must be going." 

Her father interrupted her dream. The coldness of the out¬ 
side and what was to come crept back into her heart. She 
finished her food and pulled on her coat and scarf to leave. Her 
father paid the bill and it was then that she noticed how many 
mugs of ale he had drunk. 

Back on the horse, Elizabeth watched the inn get smaller 
and smaller as they rode through the fields along a sandy road. 
They seldom saw a homestead, but when they did it was of gray 
stone with a thatched roof. The farmers were either waiting for 
spring to plant rye, oats, barley or sugar beets, or they were host¬ 
ing dairy cattle which were lined up in stalls inside stone bams 
to be milked or out of the cold evening air. 

Dikes were built around sections of swampy land to keep 
the water out, for long years before, a war had been waged to 
hold back the sea. Now that the seasalt had leeched out, good 
farmland remained. The people of the Netherlands were proud 
of the homeland they had built. "God made the sea and the 
Dutchman made the coast," they would say. 
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Elizabeth let her head droop and her eyes become mes¬ 
merized by the passing of the pebbles and cracks in the soil of 
the path. As the sun started to drop behind the horizon, 
Elizabeth looked up and noticed it was shedding its purple-pink 
light on the buildings of a village. The dirt road became hard 
packed and they were soon passing carts and other horsemen. 
Elizabeth could tell this was a larger town than the one from 
which she had come. She felt a tingle of excitement along with 
the spur of fear she had been harboring. 

The spire of a cathedral jutted into the sky and it was 
towards this that they seemed to be riding. The hard packed road 
became a cobblestone street and the horse shied at the clomping 
sound he heard himself making. Still using the church spire as a 
reference point, Elizabeth’s father guided the horse down one 
street and across another until they were passing by the 
cathedral. Elizabeth looked up through flying buttresses and 
thought it looked like a giant stone spider with many "legs," 
poised for attack. Beyond the building was a foreboding wall, 
high in some places, low in others, but firm and threatening as 
it stretched across several blocks of the city. 

The horse was walking towards the gates in the wall and 
Elizabeth’s muscles tensed. She wondered if this were a prison. 
Was this where her father was taking her? The large wooden 
gates opened and three black forms, now barely visible in the 
dusk, came from mammoth cave-like stone structures to meet 
them. Their hands were clasped in front of them and Elizabeth 
could see no faces in the black hoods that covered their heads. 
One stepped forward. 

"You are Mr. Van Dirks?" It was a woman’s voice. 

"I am, and this is Elizabeth." Her father turned in the sad¬ 
dle and squeezing her under the arms, he handed her down to the 
woman. 

"You can be assured that she will be well taken care of," 
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the woman in black said, as she put her arms around Elizabeth 
from behind, partially wrapping her in the shroud she wore. 

Elizabeth tilted her head upwards to find her father’s face. 
She could tell he was looking at her, but she could not see his 
expression through the darkness. She saw his arm move and 
wipe across his face but she could not tell if it was a tear he was 
catching. She had no tears, no words, only a choking in her 
throat and an exhaustion that filled every bone. 

The nun turned her around, and without looking back, 
Elizabeth allowed herself to be pushed into the nearest building. 
The inside of the building was as the outside, cold and moist and 
made of stone. Torches on the wall led them past many doors 
until they entered a small cell-like room. The candlelight flick¬ 
ered frightening shadows around the sparse furniture; a table, 
chair and cot were the only furnishings. 

One of the sisters turned down the bed covers while 
another came to Elizabeth and slowly removed her hat and coat. 
When the sister reached to unbutton her skirt, Elizabeth stopped 
her and shook her head. Allowing her clothes to be taken off for 
bed would be admitting that she was going to stay. She felt like 
this was just a bad dream, and she would be leaving in the morn¬ 
ing. 

The sister backed away and Elizabeth crawled into the bed 
and closed her eyes so she would not have to see anyone 
anymore. The nuns quietly left the room. Elizabeth was alone in 
the darkness. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Elizabeth thought about opening her eyes long before she 
actually did. Part of her wondered what she would see, and yet 
she knew all too well. It would not be her own room nor would 
her grandmother be singing to awaken her. There would be no 
lace curtains to brighten the windows or dolls on the shelves; 
dolls that had once been her mother’s. 

When she did open her eyes she remained as motionless as 
she had been while she slept. In one comer of the room, seated 
on the only chair was a woman. Actually she appeared to be a 
young girl. Elizabeth guessed she was no more than sixteen or 
seventeen and her costume, the nun’s habit, seemed to swallow 
her. Her fingers fairly flew with her knitting needles and she 
tilted her head from side to side as she formed stitches. She wore 
a satisfied sort of smile as she worked, deliberately and deftly. 
The needles barely clicked. 

Elizabeth noted the high cheekbones, blue eyes under 
thick brows and full lips as she studied the nun’s clean face. It 
was odd to awaken with a stranger in the room and yet her smile 
radiated warmth like the rays of sunlight that bounced off the 
bedspread and walls and over the rows of knitting. 

"Oh, you’re awake." 
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Elizabeth liked the sound of her voice, it seemed to smile 
along with her face. 

"It’s very late," the mm said as she stood up briskly. "We 
thought you should sleep as long as you could this first morn¬ 
ing." She moved to Elizabeth’s bed and sat on the edge. 
Elizabeth still did not move. 

"I am Anneken, but I’d rather be called Anne. I will be 
showing you around and helping you settle in." 

"Why am I here?” Elizabeth softly asked. The pain of 
desertion she had felt the day before was still deep down inside 
of her. She dreamt about it all night, but something made her 
want to trust Anne, made her reach out for the kindness in the 
young nun’s manner. 

"I think, in time," she answered. "You will like it here very 
much. Your father chose one of the very best convents in 
Europe. There are excellent teachers here and," her voice 
quieted and she leaned forward with a sly smile as if confiding 
in Elizabeth, "we are one of the wealthiest too!" 

"I want to go home," Elizabeth said, struggling to hold up 
the wall she had built around herself. She did not want to let 
even a glimmer of light intrude in her dark unhappiness. And 
yet, Sister Anne seemed to break through a crack in that wall, 
and with her understanding the young nun was gently and care¬ 
fully widening it. Sister Anne was sympathizingly silent, as she 
gently brushed the tousled curls from Elizabeth’s smooth 
forehead. 

"This is your home now." 

Elizabeth stared at the barren walls surrounding her, and 
then at the coat and hat hanging from a wooden peg. They were 
the only things in the room that were hers. Sister Anne’s eyes 
followed understandingly. 

"Come on," she interrupted. "Breakfast is over but I bet if 
we sneak into the kitchen we can find something to eat." 
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Elizabeth knew there were no answers to her many ques¬ 
tions that could not wait for a full tummy, so she pushed herself 
out of bed with a shiver as her feet hit the icy cold floor. She 
quickly pulled her knees up to her chest while Sister Anne’s 
contagious giggle brought the first hint of a smile to her face. 

"You’ll get used to putting your shoes and stockings on 
before you get up!" she said, handing them to her. 

Elizabeth’s legs had forgotten how good it felt to stretch 
and move after a whole day of travel and a long night of sleep. 
The halls seemed like the maze of hedges around the old castle 
gardens back home. They turned here and there as they made 
their way to the kitchen. Elizabeth realized how dependent on 
Sister Anne she would need to be for a while. 

The kitchen was quite large and, Elizabeth noticed, very 
clean. Sister Anne picked an apple from a basket and placed it 
on a blue granite plate. She sliced a piece of bread from the loaf 
hiding under a cloth, liberally spread it with butter and handed 
it to Elizabeth. Elizabeth hungrily ate several more slices and 
drank a glass of cold milk before they cleaned their dishes and 
went out of the kitchen door into the sunshine. 

The girls walked carefully to avoid the mud and cow 
manure scattered around the barnyard. Long, low buildings with 
doors spaced every ten feet or so lined each side of the narrow 
yard. The first door was divided across the middle. Elizabeth 
could just see over the bottom half into a stall where chickens, 
clucking quietly, were eating the last grains of morning barley. 
Some of them were sitting in nests along the walls. The next 
stall housed several old mother hens with a few little ones peep¬ 
ing and hugging around them. Elizabeth squealed with delight 
as Sister Anne carefully opened the door and picked up one of 
the fuzzy little balls of yellow for her to hold. For the first time 
in many days, Elizabeth smiled from her heart as she nestled the 
chirping little chicken up to her neck to nuzzle it. 
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"That is a special little chick," Sister Anne explained. 
"This is not the season for hatching, and yet its mother seems to 
be a special hen that wanted to sit, and so we let her keep some 
eggs. In three weeks she brought these seven beautiful little 
chicks into the world. What pleasure God’s creatures can give 
us.” 

"It’s so darling! I wish I could keep it in my room," 
Elizabeth sighed. Sister Anne smiled as she gently gave it back 
to its mother. Elizabeth turned and moved more urgently now to 
the next door and the next, curious and excited to see the little 
pigs, goats, cattle and well-manicured horses. All of the animals 
were breathing clouds of steam in the cold air which reminded 
Elizabeth that she was shivering and without her coat, so the 
girls hurried back inside to the convent’s warm kitchen. 

Elizabeth followed Sister Anne as she led the way to a 
small room filled with racks of clothing. The black robes the 
nuns wore hung on one wall. Elizabeth’s spirit drooped as she 
thought of wearing one of them. Sister Anne, however, picked 
out several pretty skirts, sweaters and stockings and held them 
up to Elizabeth. 

"Do you see something you might like to wear, Elizabeth? 
I believe this skirt is just your size. What do you think?" 

Elizabeth had to admit the clothes were not too bad. She 
rather liked the muted blues and browns. At least they looked 
warm. 

In another room Elizabeth shed her own clothes and 
bathed in a steaming tub of hot water which was poured from a 
kettle hanging over a fire. Clean and warm, she could not help 
but feel cozy and comfortable in this enormous and strange 
place. 

After Elizabeth was neatly dressed, Sister Anne platted 
her hair and pulled two pigtails up to form a loop behind her 
head. Elizabeth was surprised that it looked so pretty and Sister 
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Anne seemed to get a lot of pleasure from having a "little sister" 
with whom to do things. Both girls stood in front of the large 
mirror that hung in the room, looking through the age-stains and 
scratches in the glass to the reflection of Elizabeth. Their eyes 
met and they nodded silently with approval as they moved 
together into the hall. 

Several nuns were gracefully gliding toward them and 
smiled as they reminded Sister Anne it was time for afternoon 
mass. 

"We were just on our way," she politely replied, and they 
turned to follow the group toward the chapel. A mass was not 
unfamiliar to Elizabeth. She loved going with her father each 
Sunday morning. 

”1 hope the priest will smile at me like Father Matthew did 
back home," she mused. 

As they walked down the halls, Elizabeth caught quick 
glimpses of classrooms, parlors, a recreation room and the 
refectory where they would dine later. They were all such spar¬ 
sely decorated rooms, but when they entered the chapel from a 
side door, Elizabeth stood still for a moment as her eyes moved 
slowly around the room. 

Ornate pillars held a high vaulted ceiling. Paintings and 
statues lined the walls, and the front of the sanctuary was lit with 
candles which sent shimmers across the sparkling gold and 
brass. Warm puiples draped the tables and the far wall. Hanging 
about the altar was a larger than life-size crucifix with a ten foot 
statue of Christ hanging limp by nail-stabbed hands and feet, his 
head turned to one side. The elongated limbs and drawn face, 
the sagging eyes and gray complexion sent stabs of pain into 
Elizabeth’s chest. Her gaze was fixed to the sculpture as Sister 
Anne took her hand and let her to a backless bench. 

Elizabeth sat motionless with her thoughts fragmented as 
she watched the processional of a priest, nuns and 
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candlelighters going about the ceremony. The smoke from the 
incense swirled around her head and the monotone recitation of 
the Latin mass added a hypnotic sense to her already confused 
emotions. Difficult as it was, Elizabeth repeated phrases 
obediently, following Sister Anne’s lead, and wondered if she 
were pronouncing the syllables correctly. She wondered too 
what was being said, and for the first time began looking for¬ 
ward to Latin class to study the language. It would be, she 
decided, like being privy to a secret code: one that had been 
used for centuries but only by the wisest and best educated 
people. 

When the "Liturgy of the Word" had been said, Sister 
Anne quietly led Elizabeth to the altar where they signed the 
cross in reverence before a painting of Mary, the mother of 
Christ, and knelt on the uneven stones of the floor below it. The 
"Liturgy of the Eucharist" was begun at the end of the row of 
nuns. A few lay persons had gathered with them to worship. 
Elizabeth stretched out her tongue for the priest to place the 
bread, the body of Christ. She watched him drink the wine 
which he had prayed over and wondered what it tasted like and 
why only the priest could drink it. 

As the service ended, Sister Anne and the other nuns 
quietly meditated on the words they had heard and those words 
they had memorized and repeated. Elizabeth peeked inquisitive¬ 
ly from one face to another behind her folded hands, but the 
fervent and sincere expressions made her feel as if she were in¬ 
truding on something very intense and private to each one. She 
put her own head down and silently repeated the opening 
phrases she had been taught by her grandmother almost as soon 
as she could talk. 

"Incline unto my aid, oh God. Oh Lord, make haste to help 
me...." and then felt she should also remain still as she thought 
of praying for her grandmother, aunt and father. The familiar 
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lump came to her throat along with the pain of separation and 
she could not bring herself to speak of them, even if only with 
her mind’s voice. 

After what seemed like a long time, Elizabeth began to 
rock uneasily on her hurting knees. She was positive they were 
red from holding her weight on the hard cold stones for so long. 
Sister Anne felt her squirming so she motioned for her to rise. 
They were the first to leave. 

"Why are you a nun?" Elizabeth asked Sister Anne when 
they were out of earshot. 

"I’m a nun, I suppose, because it’s the highest calling a 
Christian woman can have." Sister Anne’s face still showed the 
serenity of her meditation. "To be married to Christ," she ex¬ 
claimed, "is the most blessed of all things to be." 

"What did you have to do to become a nun?" 

"I was a postulant for seven months when I first came 
here," she replied. "That was a the time I studied and became ac¬ 
quainted with the order and they with me. Then I was accepted 
by the community as a novice and I received my habit, but with 
only a white veil and not this coif." She pushed one side of the 
wimple over her shoulder. "Just two months ago I took my first 
vows and after three years, if the community approves, I will 
take my final vows and then be married to the church." 

"So you’re sort of engaged now," Elizabeth commented, 
remembering her Aunt Margaretta’s engagement and marriage. 

"Yes, that’s exactly it" Sister Anne was impressed with 
the young girl’s insight. 

Elizabeth stopped in the hallway. "Do you have any hair 
under that thing?" she asked bluntly. 

Sister Anne put her face close to Elizabeth’s and opened 
her eyes widely, "No," she said with a quick grin breaking 
through the good-natured sarcasm. "I’m completely bald!!!" 

Elizabeth stepped back in shock as she pictured the spec- 
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tacle until Sister Anne laughed and said, "Really, it’s just cut 
short. You see, the Bible says that long hair is a glory to a 
woman and when I became a novice, I gave up all of that." 

They walked toward the refectory in silence but Elizabeth 
was very moved by the dedication of this girl who was so close 
to her own age. She wondered if she could be so committed to 
anything; so committed that she would give up ... the world? 
She decided that cutting her hair would be one of the hardest 
things about being a nun. She was proud of her thick, long hair 
and all the different shades of light brown that were in it. She 
thought that she would not want to wear black clothes all the 
time either. 

During her first week at the convent, Elizabeth asked 
many questions of Sister Anne and anyone else who would 
answer. She wanted to know all about the meanings of mass; the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience which the nuns took; 
the meaning of the bread and wine; the idea of using rosary 
beads to count ten "Hail Mary’s". She wondered what the 
"Prayers at Intervals" were saying and on and on. 

By the end of the week she met the Mother Superior. 

"My dear, I’ve heard that you are an inquisitive one," the 
aging woman said as she put her arm around Elizabeth. "You 
will be a very good student, I am certain. Do you have any ques¬ 
tions for me?" 

Elizabeth thought for a moment and decided to ask the 
question she had not dared to voice before. Perhaps the 
Reverend Mother was the one to ask. "Yes," she began, "I want 
to know why God took my mother." 

The old woman had been questioned and challenged often, 
with her answers winning the respect and admiration of many, 
as well as the place of honor she held as Mother Superior. But 
this innocent question from one so impressionable caused her to 
pause uncomfortably. She knew the answer would affect the 
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child’s very spirit and thus her spiritual growth. How could she 
answer in a way that would heal Elizabeth’s wound and help her 
love God? 

"God did not take your mother," she finally said. "He was 
only there to welcome her with open arms." 

It was a simple answer, yet the image it conveyed was 
more than enough to make all the emotions of the past week 
suddenly let loose. Hot tears of loneliness and pain flooded 
down Elizabeth’s face. The Mother Abbess took her in her big 
strong arms and held her close while Elizabeth buried her face 
in the folds of the woman’s robe, allowing herself to cry like the 
baby she wanted to be at that moment. 

The voice of Mother Superior was soothing, "Ah, little 
sister, God also embraces you." 

To Elizabeth it really felt as though God did have His arms 
around her, because after that Elizabeth was able to pray for her 
grandmother, her aunt and even her father during mass. The 
more she prayed, the more she forgave God. The more she for¬ 
gave, the more she liked her life in the convent and the more she 
radiated joy to the sisters around her. 

Soon she was bounding through the halls and greeting all 
the nuns by name. Their quiet, somber demeanor would break 
into pure pleasure at the sight of Elizabeth. She became known 
as the "little sister" to all in the convent. Sister Anne spent a lot 
of time with her and taught her to knit, which was considered 
the young nun’s service in the community of the convent. 

Elizabeth would never forget the first time she met Jan. 
She was both frightened and excited to be starting classes, and 
when she walked into the room full of children she hung her 
head shyly. As she was introduced, the boys and girls stood and 
she saw that she had met only a few of them before. Less than 
half of the class of fourteen lived around the convent, the rest 
came from the country homes. 
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She was guided to her seat by the nun who was their 
teacher, and as she prepared herself with chalk and a slate which 
she noticed the other children also had, she glanced sideways at 
the boy seated next to her. He was staring at her. Neither of them 
smiled but both looked quickly to the front of the room. Copy¬ 
ing the letters the teacher was writing, Elizabeth felt the boy 
beside her was stealing glances at her. When time for recess 
finally came, they both hesitated at their seats. 

"I’m Jan," he told her as if she had asked. 

"Elizabeth is my name," she shyly replied. 

That was all they needed for them to become fast friends. 
It seemed as though they knew they would be right for each 
other from the start. They were nearer the same age than they 
were to the other children, but their friendship was really based 
on like interests. The two of them would sneak off to visit the 
animals during recess and come running back just in time to pull 
out their slates and begin their lessons. Sometimes after school 
they would go out into the cool green meadow to lie on their 
backs and imagine things in the shapes of the clouds. Some¬ 
times they made mud pies and squealed with delight at the 
squish of the clay or the fragrance of the herbs and blossoms 
which they made into flower soup. 

Even though they giggled and talked sometimes during 
class, the teacher seemed to understand their need for each other 
and often tried to ignore the disturbance. They developed a sort 
of secret language between themselves with their jokes and 
stories. 

Both Elizabeth and Jan were good students. They spent 
many hours doing their study assignments together. Elizabeth 
had more patience than Jan and memorizing came easily to her. 
Jan had to study harder and Elizabeth would often drill him after 
classes and always before a test She also had a way of under¬ 
standing complex ideas. As they learned about Aristotle, Homer 
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and Augustine, she asked questions of the nuns that even they 
could not answer, so the sisters began to call her "the Little 
Scholar." 

They would say, "And how is the Little Scholar today?" or 
"What is the question today, Little Scholar?" To Elizabeth, this 
made her feel very grown-up! The questioning was always a 
part of her nature and as she grew older, the questions became 
more and more complex. 

The growth that was taking place inside Elizabeth was 
showing on the outside as well. She now made all her own 
clothes and added touches of lace and embroidery. When she 
and Sister Anne went into town she would watch the ladies 
walking gracefully down the streets in their beautifully 
brocaded gowns, styled to accentuate small waistlines and flow¬ 
ing skirts. She put bits and pieces of what she saw into what she 
fashioned for herself. She would practice sitting primly and 
walking with her shoulders straight and her head high. She 
would sit in front of a mirror and pretend to be having tea, 
making dainty gestures and modestly covering her mouth when 
she laughed. 

"Sister Anne, could I sell some of my knitting in the 
market so that I could buy fabric to make some new dresses?" 
Elizabeth asked one day, as she was walking across the floor of 
her room with a stack of books on her head. 

"Yes, I suppose so. I’ll check with the Reverend Mother." 

"I would like to have light blue silk - for my twelfth 
birthday!" She stopped and looked at herself in the mirror, 
posing her face and hands in expressions she thought charming. 

"That doesn’t give you much time," warned Sister Anne as 
she put her knitting aside. While Sister Anne appeared to have 
overcome her desires for finery and fashion as she tried to live 
the life to which she had vowed herself, she encouraged 
Elizabeth to flatter herself in her dress and manner. 
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"Light blue would be lovely," she said. "Or perhaps 
lavender, and you could wear lilacs in your hair." Sister Anne 
joined Elizabeth at the mirror and fingered the girl’s long blond 
waves of hair. Elizabeth’s face lit up at the very thought of it. 

"Would you ask Mother Superior today, please, please, so 
that I can get started? I’ve less than a month, you know.” 

"I’ll go right now," Sister Anne agreed, embracing 
Elizabeth with the sheer joy of seeing her friend so excited. 

"Ooh, it would be so much fun!" Elizabeth exclaimed and 
danced around the room as Sister Anne left to find the Reverend 
Mother. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Elizabeth took her knitting everywhere she went. By the 
time the Mother Abbess agreed to her plan, she had figured the 
price of the yams, subtracted it from the money she could get 
from selling the sweaters and shawls, and had begun to work. 
Instead of running off to wade in the stream with Jan or playing 
marbles in the courtyard during recesses, she sat on a bench 
everyday knitting. Growing up had not kept Elizabeth from ex¬ 
ploring and playing, but now she quieted her energy for a 
project that was very important to her. 

It was recess and Elizabeth sat on a bench outside with the 
laughter and screams of children playing in the background. She 
was knitting furiously when Jan came over and sat cross-legged 
at her feet. Elizabeth smiled, appreciating his company. 

"How’s it going," he asked. 

"I have three sweaters finished and two shawls to go. I’m 
making a small robe now. I thought I’d get more money for it 
than the other things." She held up a two foot section of indigos 
and reds. Jan quietly nodded and raised his eyebrows to show 
approval. 

"How did you do on your history exam?" Elizabeth 
wanted to know. Their study times together had become less 
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frequent in recent months. 

"I did all right, but not as well as you, I’m sure." He looked 
at Elizabeth his eyes full of admiration. Elizabeth felt the 
warmth and affection that was in them and with a melting in¬ 
side, she dropped a stitch as she stopped and met his gaze, 
familiar and piercing. 

She had been feeling things she had not exactly felt before: 
things that were exciting, exhilarating, frightening. She found 
herself wanting to be close to him more and more and felt ligh¬ 
theaded when she was. Their relationship had changed from 
simple childhood playmates and she wondered if he could tell. 
She wanted the emotions, even invited them, and yet sometimes 
they complicated things. Now she was more sensitive to his at¬ 
tention. If he spent more time with new friends or forgot to say 
"Good Morning," or was simply preoccupied, which he often 
seemed to be lately, she felt hurt and even angry. It could spoil 
her entire day. She was becoming possessive, she knew, and it 
was not fair to either of them. 

She was certain she was feeling what no one else could 
possibly feel for Jan. Her knees seemed to turn to water when 
his hand brushed hers, and she felt tingles when he walked into 
a room or butterflies in her stomach when he came toward her. 
They held each other’s eyes for long moments, neither certain 
of what one or the other were feeling. 

"Jan, come on! We need another player," a boy’s voice 
broke in and Jan rose slowly to join the others in their game. 
"See you later," he called quietly over his shoulder. 

Sister Anne helped Elizabeth set up crates in the 
marketplace to display her knitted wares. Although Elizabeth 
had admired the work she had created, now, that it was out for 
the public to see, she was not so confident. Somehow, in all the 
space that surrounded them her handwork looked smaller, less 
colorful. 
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"Do you think anyone will buy?" she asked Sister Anne 
with a moaning doubt in her voice. 

"Of course they will. Your sweaters especially are beauti¬ 
ful!" 

Elizabeth straightened a sleeve as a woman walked slow¬ 
ly by them, smiled and went on. Elizabeth rolled her eyes at 
Sister Anne, who smiled and gestured for her to be confident. 

It was a day of winds and scudding clouds with a slight 
hint of the crispness of fall in the air. A good day to be selling 
wool, Elizabeth thought. Sure enough, before she had put out 
the last piece, a woman and her daughter were trying on 
sweaters. Soon, Elizabeth had two thalers in her hand. All day, 
both Sister Anne and Elizabeth held their breath when someone 
walked by. They counted the profits over and over, and after 
what seemed like forever, the last two pieces were sold. 
Elizabeth jumped up and down with satisfied excitement as the 
customer walked away with a robe and shawl. They almost ran 
to the store where they had chosen the dress fabric through a 
window weeks before. 

"I would like five yards of the light blue silk, please," 
Elizabeth beamed. The yardage was measured carefully while 
Elizabeth pictured the shimmering dress coming from it. She 
could hardly wait to begin working. 

"That will be two ducats and a half," the clerk interrupted 
Elizabeth’s fantasy. Her face fell. 

"But I have only a bit more than one and a half ducats," 
she gasped. Her whole body ached with disappointment. All the 
work and planning she had done was for nothing. Her dreams of 
a special birthday were suddenly shattered. Hot tears welled 
into her eyes. 

Silently, Sister Anne slipped her hand into an inside pock¬ 
et of her habit and pulled out a small purse. 

"That’s fine, we have enough," she said and quickly 
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placed a gold ducat on the counter with the money Elizabeth had 
earned. 

"But Sister Anne, where did you get that? You can’t. You 
just can’t..." Sister Anne smiled as she always did. "You are 
going to look lovely," was all she said. 

The dress was every bit as beautiful as Elizabeth had 
hoped. She had worked carefully on it, measuring each stitch 
with her eyes to make sure all were identical in size. She had 
basted and double sewn to be certain that each seam was secure. 
She had meticulously embroidered tiny flowers around the 
square neck, pulled them out and embroidered them on again, 
until she was satisfied. 

On the morning of her birthday she was awakened by 
Sister Anne drawing back the curtains, bathing the room in the 
especially bright sunlight. Elizabeth jumped to the window for 
a deep breath of fresh, crisp air, taking in the golden mums in 
full bloom and maples and oaks in fiery reds and yellows. 

"It’s just perfect for my birthday!" she exclaimed. The sky 
looked huge and pale blue and very far away. "I can hardly wait 
till this evening. I’ve had five special birthday dinners here, but 
this is going to be the best." 

"Yes, you’re growing up." Sister Anne sounded a bit 
melancholy, sad to see the inevitable. 

"We have an extra special surprise for you this evening, 
too," she told Elizabeth. 

"Oh, what is it? Tell me, please, please tell me! I can’t 
wait!" she begged excitedly, jumping up and down. 

"Now Betkin," Sister Anne chided playfully as she ruffled 
Elizabeth’s hair. "You get dressed, eat your breakfast and 
quickly get yourself to class. The sooner you get on with the 
day, the sooner this evening will get here." 

Elizabeth dashed around the room, putting on one of her 
nicer dresses; one with a lace bodice and full-length apron. She 
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added a ribbon to the braid in the back of her head and, after 
taking a quick admiring look at the new dress ready to wear that 
evening, she ran off to start a routine that suddenly did not feel 
routine at all. 

During their recess, Jan and Elizabeth went to their 
favorite places and visited the animals. They made faces at the 
cows and laughed at the slovenly pigs. 

"Did you know that pigs are actually very smart?" 

"What? Just look at them!" she exclaimed, pointing to the 
muddy, fat creatures which were snorting and rooting through 
some garbage. 

"Yes," Jan held his stomach as he laughed heartily. "Their 
brains are much like human brains!" 

"No, oh, no . . . Don’t make me laugh so hard. I feel like 
I’m going to burst!" 

They jumped down from the bottom slat of the fence 
where they had been standing and dashed off to chase the chick¬ 
ens. 

"Do you remember coming here to practice our Latin les¬ 
sons?" Jan mused when they had quieted down and were sitting 
at the base of a large elm tree near the chapel. 

"How will I ever forget? ‘Ego, tu nos vos. Me, te se, nos, 
vos, se,’" Elizabeth mimicked. They groaned in unison. 

When classes were over for the day, Jan wanted to walk to 
the stream, the only place they had not yet gone that day. He was 
silent as they strolled past the garden with dried cornstalks tied 
together in sheaves; silent as they found their path through a 
wooded area to a shallow brook. He was still silent as he put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled out a thin gold chain. An oval 
locket hung from it. 

"Happy Birthday," he said soberly. 

"Oh, Jan!" Elizabeth was sure her heart would burst with 
joy and surprise. She was so filled with emotion she could not 
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speak. Before she could think of something to say, she felt his 
cheek close to hers and a light kiss next to her ear. Her eyes 
closed and she was still. She thought she had never felt anything 
so gentle, so wonderful. Jan put the locket around her neck and 
without saying anything more, took her hand and led her back 
to the convent. Elizabeth felt she would carry the feeling of joy 
with her forever. 

As she put on her special dress for the evening, her cheeks 
fairly glowed. Sister Anne helped to pull the sash tightly around 
her thin waist and puffed the sleeves which were tied with tiny 
ribbons in four places down her arms. The overskirt lay smooth¬ 
ly on top of ruffles which just peeked out of the front of the skirt. 
For the special occasion, Sister Anne fixed Elizabeth’s hair in a 
bun with dried lilac blossoms tucked neatly into it. Wisps of 
curls framed her face. She looked stunning and grown-up, yet 
still sweet and young in the pale blue dress she had worked so 
hard to get. 

As Elizabeth and Sister Anne walked down the hallways 
to the refectory, the nuns who passed them stopped to compli¬ 
ment the birthday girl and admire her new dress. As they neared 
the dining hall, Elizabeth’s pace suddenly slowed as she heard 
an almost familiar male voice. She only vaguely recognized it 
from somewhere out of a hazy childhood memory. 

It was the voice of her father. 

Fear came to her eyes as she turned to Sister Anne. Sister 
Anne somehow knew it was not Elizabeth’s fear of the man as 
much as it was of what she would say and whether or not her 
father would approve. But when Elizabeth saw her father’s ex¬ 
pression, she thought she saw hints of his love for her, even 
clues that he had missed her very much. 

"You look beautiful," he said warmly, as he took her 
hands. "I almost didn’t know you, you’ve grown so." 

"Thank you for coming," Elizabeth managed. She looked 
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at the woman who was with her father. Creamy skin, yellow 
hair, and blue eyes, well dressed; rather, to Elizabeth’s surprise, 
quite unlike her mother. 

"This is my wife Katherine," her father told her, carefully 
examining Elizabeth’s face. It had no definable expression. The 
woman reached out and took Elizabeth’s hand. 

"I’m so glad to finally meet you. You are lovely," she said. 
Elizabeth curtsied slightly. 

"Perhaps we had better sit down. I believe they’re begin¬ 
ning to serve the meal," Sister Anne interrupted. 

The evening was delightful. Elizabeth’s friends sat at her 
table and exchanged compliments while they enjoyed the roast 
beef and noodle dishes. Jan could not keep his eyes off 
Elizabeth but he was too far down the row for them to talk. 
Elizabeth smiled shyly at him from time to time and fingered the 
precious locket almost constantly. 

She felt so alive, so grown-up. She spoke with her father 
like the well-educated and gracious young lady she had become 
and smiled politely to his wife. Sister Anne also enjoyed the 
"coming out" of her protdgde. Elizabeth’s father complimented 
Sister Anne on the fine job she had done with Elizabeth through 
the years and though she modestly replied that she could take no 
credit, she did allow herself a bit of pride. 

After dinner, Elizabeth’s friends said their "Good-bye’s" 
and her father left the room with instructions for her, his wife 
and Sister Anne to meet him in Elizabeth’s room. The women 
talked about the delicious meal and Elizabeth’s charming 
friends until her father joined them, carrying an old wooden box 
which he handed to his daughter. 

"I thought it was time for you to have this," he said. 
Elizabeth moved her hand slowly across the smooth wood and 
ran her fingers across the clasp curiously. 

"Open it," her father insisted. 
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The hinges creaked. The first thing Elizabeth saw was a 
folded piece of paper with her name written crudely on it. The 
rest of the box was filled with jewelry, scarves and keepsakes 
which had been her mother’s, but the letter was from her 
grandmother. 

My dear Elizabeth, I am in my last days 
and I must write to you because I know now 
that I will never see you again. I want you to 
understand why we had to send you away. I 
was dying, even then, and we did not want to 
have you see me go just as you hadto watch 
your mother die. Your father was heartbroken 
but he could not take care of you alone. He 
saved and worked so that you would be well 
taken care of and took you to the best place he 
knew. He loves you more than anything in the 
world, just as I do. Grow up to be a fine 
woman, Elizabeth. May God be with you. 

The message was simple and brief but Elizabeth felt a love 
and forgiveness flood inside her as she looked up at her father 
with a new warmth. She stretched out her arms toward him. This 
time, she clearly saw the tears in his eyes and knew it was she 
who needed to comfort him. 

"I love you," she said. "You did the best thing and I am 
very happy here." 

It was a healing time for both, of salving deep wounds. 
Elizabeth still felt the emptiness of having to be separate from 
her family, of not being able to have a home like other children. 
But she had forgiven, she understood. She even understood 
when her father and his new wife left without her. This was her 
home and he had his, but they could still love each other. 

That night, alone in her room, Elizabeth looked through 
the trinkets in the box. She turned to herself in the mirror as she 
thought of the wonderful day. 
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She had opened the window to let in the crisp night air. At 
first she thought she had imagined it, but then a voice came 
more clearly. 

"Elizabeth, Elizabeth..." 

"Jan?" 

She went to the window and giggled at the sight of him 
stretching his head up to the ledge. 

"Can you come out?" 

"Idon’tknow," she whispered. "I might get caught." Some 
of the nuns had raised their eyebrows when she and Jan were 
seen going off together during the day. 

"Please, Elizabeth. I have to talk to you." 

She thoughr a bit. "All right, I’ll meet you at the bench." 

He knew where she meant and disappeared into the dark¬ 
ness. Elizabeth saw no one as she quietly left the convent and 
found her way to the meeting place. They were bathed in moon¬ 
light as she sat beside Jan. For awhile they sat in quietness, 
gazing up at the star-spotted sky. She shivered slightly and 
secretly hoped that Jan would sit closer or perhaps put his arm 
around her. The silence stretched for what seemed a long time. 
Elizabeth thought she never wanted it to end, but she finally 
broke their mutual tranquility. 

"What is it?" she asked. There was still no sound, save the 
moaning of the tops of the cedars swaying in the wind. Elizabeth 
knew that whatever Jan had to say was very difficult for him and 
she tried to be patient as she waited. 

"I’m leaving." The words were painful and final. 

"What?" Her heart was stabbed and she prayed she had not 
heard correctly. 

"I’m going to a monastery in North Holland." 

"But why?" She was in tears now and the beautiful day 
was shattered. "Why? When will you be back? When will I see 
you again?" 
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"I’m going to become a priest, Elizabeth." The determina¬ 
tion in his voice kept Elizabeth from challenging him, from 
begging him not to go. The thoughts that now raced through her 
mind made it impossible to speak; memories of their days 
together, their many long talks, the secrets they shared, the gift 
he had given her. She clutched the locket, a good-bye gift dis¬ 
guised as a birthday present. They sat in silence for some 
minutes. 

Finally, Jan took both of her hands in his and bent his head 
to catch her eyes. The breeze played with her curls and hertear- 
lined face made her look even more beautiful. 

"I always knew I would go into the priesthood, and now it 
is time. I want you to understand. I must go." 

"I love you," she blurted out. It was half a plea for him to 
change his mind, half a promise that she would never forget 
him. But Elizabeth knew that if he had not spoken of his plan 
before to her, it must be a conviction held deep within him, very 
serious and very private. She knew too that such a decision was 
too admirable, too high a calling for her to dissuade him. If she 
tmly cared for him, she must not make it more difficult. 

He lifted her fingers to his lips and kissed them gently, 
again and again. Then he put his arm around her and slowly 
rocked. And time hung, motionless. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

The mums were wilting and turning brown at the edges. 
The hurt of Jan’s leaving had made Elizabeth more dependent 
on Sister Anne. She begged to accompany her to town and al¬ 
ways went along to the garden to help with fall harvesting. She 
did enjoy listening to the conversation among the nuns as they 
worked. These were women with depth, women whose lives 
were dedicated to and built around the church and its doctrines. 
They were saturated in the theology of Catholicism; the 
precepts of Christianity were burned into their consciences. At 
first Elizabeth had taken their commitment for granted but as 
she lived with them their piety showed itself to be an integral 
part of their humanity. She admired each one of them. 

The smells of the fall season were rich. One could feel a 
holding of the breath in the garden, a suspension of life in the 
surrounding vegetation; the imminence of autumn. As Sister 
Anne picked a gourd and put it in her basket, Elizabeth did the 
same and sucked her finger where the vine had scratched it. 

"I tell you," Sister Ruth was saying, "that Martin Luther 
started all of this upheaval. A monk! He has led people to ques¬ 
tion the very foundations of the Holy Catholic Church." The 
other nuns nodded in agreement as they continued their work. 
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"I thought his kind of talk would cease years ago," said 
Sister Beulah, "but it seems to be spreading like these weeds." 
She angrily yanked a string of vines out of the row of pumpkins. 

"Did you know that people in our parish have not been 
paying their indulgences?" Sister Rachel asked quietly, looking 
up to make sure no one else could hear her. The women stood 
and turned to their friend as if in shock. Elizabeth noticed the 
looks of near horror on their faces. 

"In our parish?" asked Sister Anne. 

"Don’t they understand the consequences?" gasped Sister 

Ruth. 

"And what of their salvation?" Sister Beulah moaned. 

Sister Ruth clutched her chest and looked up as if she saw 
something no one else did. Elizabeth’s eyes followed the 
woman’s to the sky of layered clouds leading upwards. She 
searched for whatever Sister Ruth might have seen. 

"What about the souls in purgatory?" wailed the nun, 
"equal members of the mystical body of Christ? Will they suf¬ 
fer, not being able to participate in the merits of their saintly 
fellow members?" 

As each nun went back to her work, Elizabeth thought 
seriously about what had been discussed, only partly under¬ 
standing the conversation. She had seen many persons pay 
indulgences to the church in exchange for forgiveness. Some of 
the village people often appeared to be giving their last coins. 
Sometimes the poorest were forced to pay with livestock or 
vegetables. And it was these things that were needed to run the 
convent. Elizabeth herself had enjoyed eating some of them. 
But she had also felt bad, seeing the expressions on the faces of 
those who were giving a pet goose or a cow who had faithfully 
given their families milk for years. But she was told that these 
people were giving a favored gift in the eyes of God and their 
salvation was insured because of their sacrifice. Still, she 
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wondered if God really cared about them, why He would charge 
such a price. 

"It was that heretic Luther’s translating the Holy Bible into 
German that really started this rebellion," Sister Beulah con¬ 
tinued. 

"Yes," agreed Sister Ruth. "Those who were so unedu¬ 
cated that they couldn’t read Latin certainly weren’t capable of 
understanding such complex truths in their own language." 

"That is what our priests are for," said Sister Rachel. 

Elizabeth pictured the huge Bible which lay open on the 
priest’s table in the chapel. It looked as if it weighed fifty 
pounds with its cover gilded with gold. Elizabeth had once seen 
the leather strap and the lock closing the book when a priest 
walked past her carrying it. She had not given it a thought at the 
time, but now Elizabeth dared to wonder what the protected 
words were. The mass was understandable to her now since she 
had learned the Latin language so well, and she was sure that 
she could understand more of the Scriptures. 

"The heavens declare the glory of God; the skies proclaim 
the work of His hands. Day after day they pour forth speech. 
Night after night they display knowledge. There is no speech or 
language where their voice is not heard. Their voice goes out 
into all the earth... The law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the 
soul. The statutes of the Lord are trustworthy, making wise the 
simple ... By them is your servant warned ..." 

Elizabeth allowed the words to run over and over in her 
mind. 

"There is no speech or language where their voice is not 
heard ... The law of the Lord is perfect... The statutes of the 
Lord are trustworthy making wise the simple ... making wise 
the simple 

The nuns continued to speak of the church they loved and 
the heresies that were dividing it as the clouds gathered and 
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shadowed the garden. Elizabeth worked faster to keep warm. 
She thought of hot pumpkin soup made from the one she was 
picking, and longed to be curled in front of a fire sipping it. She 
thought of how nice it would be sitting there with Jan, talking 
about what she had heard that day. 

Elizabeth had not given her own religious experience 
much thought up to now. The words she said in prayers were 
just words: words of petition, words of repentance, words af 
thankfulness, but they were not her words. Certainly they must 
have become Jan’s. He had taken them seriously. He had 
claimed their message enough to devote his life to learning them 
and putting them into practice. Elizabeth had seen the expres¬ 
sions on the faces of the nuns, priests and some of the 
parishioners whom she knew sincerely felt what they were 
praying. Now she wondered what meaning they held for her that 
she had left unclaimed. 

"Sister Anne," Elizabeth began when they were alone. 

"Yes?" Sister Anne knew from the girl’s tone that another 
one of her serious questions was coming. 

"How do you feel about the paying of indulgences?" 

"I think that is a matter for the priests." 

"Does the Bible command us to pay them?" 

"It is up to the priests to interpret the Bible for us. It is not 
for us to read ourselves. We are here to serve God and obey the 
church." Sister Anne was emphatic. Elizabeth thought for a bit. 
They were fitting her bed with clean sheets. They raised the top 
sheet together and let it float to the mattress. 

"There are so many things I have questions about," she 
confided. "Can’t I find the answers for myself, in the Bible?" 
Sister Anne’s face went pale and her hands froze to the blanket 
she was about to tuck under the mattress. 

"Elizabeth, you have always had many questions but it is 
not safe to ask them. Some may think that you are not, well. 
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satisfied with your spiritual life. They may even think that you 
are sympathizing with those awful deviants." The nun turned 
and pulled another blanket from the chair behind her, throwing 
it toward the bed and pulling it apart to be spread. 

"But it’s not that," Elizabeth insisted. "It’s only that..." 

Sister Anne interrupted. "Let’s not speak of it further." 

The bed was made, and Elizabeth felt a new tension build¬ 
ing between them. She felt the pain of an uneasy relationship, 
and yet her mind was filled with questions. She was being given 
only partial answers in which she had no confidence. 

The weather turned wet and cold with snow, then there 
was a crackle of sleet in the wind. Trees and shrubs whose 
leaves had been grey with summer dust and then ablaze in 
autumn colors now stood bare and brittle. Elizabeth wondered 
if they may have tried to produce in the cold of winter only to be 
beaten by the harshness of their surroundings. Sometimes she 
felt as if she was like them trying to be productive in the bleak¬ 
ness of a lonely struggle with nothing to come of it. She went to 
mass more regularly and prayed more earnestly. 

"Hail Mary, full of grace ... Holy Mary pray for us, now 
and at the hour of our death ..." 

Still there was a spiritual cavity within Elizabeth. It 
matched the emptiness of being without a family who would un¬ 
derstand her unspoken words. It matched the pain of having no 
close friend with whom she could share everything without 
being judged. It matched the coldness of the winter season. In 
the months that followed, her thoughts turned inward and she al¬ 
lowed herself to become frozen in the routine of convent living. 

Each day of Elizabeth’s winter was watched for signs of 
spring, within herself and outside her window. Finally the sun 
began setting a little later each day. Each morning brought a hint 
of warmer air. When she went outside, the smell of spring began 
to lift her sunken spirits 
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"... a tailor... Leeuwarden ... beheaded ... burned ... 
was an Anabaptist..." Elizabeth caught bits and pieces of con¬ 
versations among the nuns who were huddled together on the 
morning of March 21. It was the year 1531. Later she would 
remember that year as being the beginning of... everything. It 
seemed that everywhere she went, people were talking about it. 
She found Sister Anne alone in her room, mending the hems of 
several habits. 

"Anne, please tell me what happened in Leeuwarden 
yesterday," Elizabeth pleaded. 

Something besides the stir it had caused in the convent 
told her that something very important was happening. Sister 
Anne continued her work, lowering her eyes. Elizabeth was not 
sure if she was being ignored or if her friend was trying to think 
through an answer. 

"Sister Anne, why won’t you talk to me anymore? I just 
want to know what everyone else knows." 

"Perhaps it is because I am so afraid for you," Sister Anne 
responded with a sigh. "Things are changing and there is so 
much suspicion. The church is going through a difficult time 
and you, you are so vulnerable." 

Sister Anne put her sewing on her lap and looked up at 
Elizabeth with tears at the edges of her eyelids. It was as if she 
understood more about Elizabeth than Elizabeth herself did. Her 
forehead was folded in an expression of worry and pain as she 
looked at Elizabeth, who was tracing the pattern of the stones in 
the floor with the toe of her shoe. 

"A well-known tailor, Sicke Snyder, from the town of 
Leeuwarden to our west, you know ..." Elizabeth nodded. 
"Believed that a person needed to confess his own faith in Christ 
and be baptized. He said that this is the true way rather than to 
tmst the church to take care of one ’ s faith once we have received 
the Sacrament of baptism as an infant. He had arranged to have 
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himself rebaptized several weeks before Christmas." Sister 
Anne said these words as if they held special significance as a 
heretical act. 

"Yesterday he was led to the marketplace where he was 
beheaded and his body burned." Sister Anne had gone back to 
her stitching but her hand was not as steady as usual. 

"So that is why they call him an Anabaptist? Because he 
was rebaptized?" Elizabeth asked. Sister Anne nodded. 
Elizabeth paused, mustering courage. 

"Sister Anne, why is it such a serious thing to be rebap¬ 
tized?" 

Sister Anne sighed, the comers of her mouth turned down. 

"It is just one more thing that is against the structure of the 
church and its tradition. It is rebellion. It is as though common 
people are trying to be their own priests." 

"But Sister Anne," Elizabeth was persistent, "what if the 
Anabaptists are right and we do need to be baptized again?" 

"Elizabeth, please," Sister Anne jumped up from her chair, 
dropping an unfinished hem draped across the floor, and left the 
room. 

Elizabeth felt haunted. Haunted by the thought of what 
had happened to Sicke Snyder, haunted by the look of fear that 
had taken permanent residence on Sister Anne’s face, haunted 
by her own question, "What if they’re right?" and haunted by 
the memory of the book room within the convent. She had been 
in that room years before while touring the convent with Sister 
Anne. She had been shown various important books, among 
them several Bibles, New and Old Testaments, all in Latin. If 
only she could get to that room without anyone seeing her come 
and go. As she went to class each day, she took the long route 
so she could walk past its door. Every time she came close to it 
she passed others walking through the same hall. 

It was April and the longer days and warmer breezes made 
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Elizabeth feel restless. One evening after dinner, Elizabeth ex¬ 
cused herself, saying that she was going for a walk. Her walk 
took her consciously down the hallway toward the book room. 
She made sure that she was alone as she put her hand on the 
latch and gently pushed. It was not locked. 

.. and you should have seen the expression on his face. 

. . " Elizabeth heard voices faintly but growing louder. She 
quickly pulled the door tight again as her heart nearly stood still. 
Two young, giggling postulants rounded the comer and con¬ 
tinued their blithe conversation. Elizabeth had not had time to 
start walking again and she was afraid they would wonder why 
she had been standing in the middle of the hall but they barely 
looked at her. She quickened her step as she continued on to the 
outdoors and fresh air where she could catch her breath. She 
wondered if she would have the courage to try again. 

The next Saturday many of the nuns went off to the village 
for supplies and visitations. Elizabeth, Sister Anne and a num¬ 
ber of others were left to work in the garden, hoeing and 
planting peas. As much as Elizabeth loved to go to the village, 
she was glad to be out in the sunshine, working to the rhythm of 
the songs of birds who had just returned to their homes. She 
breathed in the fresh new air, feeling as though she was letting 
out dry and stagnant air. She felt her heart beating faster and it 
seemed as if all her muscles were flexing with the freedom of 
springtime. 

"Elizabeth, would you go and bring us a pitcher of water," 
Sister Ruth asked. "I’ve worked up a thirst already." 

"Of course." Elizabeth smiled, putting down her hoe and 
bouncing up the small incline that lay between the garden and 
buildings. 

She entered through the nearest door and it suddenly 
struck her that this was the hallway to the book room. Without 
allowing herself to think of the possible consequences she 
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decided to take the chance, knowing that almost everyone had 
gone. She found the door and went in. She stopped to listen. All 
was quiet so she moved quickly to a back shelf. She picked up 
the dusty, heavy New Testament, choosing it only because it 
was smaller than the Old and could be carried more easily. 

Sucking in her stomach, Elizabeth placed the book up 
under her apron, holding it tightly to her body with her arms 
crossed in front of her. She put her ear against the door to listen. 
Hearing no one, she pulled it open and entered the hall again. 
Looking as nonchalant as she could, she started down the hall. 
She kept herself calm as a shadow grew larger on the floor in 
front of her and she knew someone had seen her leave the room. 

Slowly and fearfully she looked up into the face of the 
witness, only to see the clean washed face of a young girl 
probably her own height and her age. It was the milkmaid who 
came each day to put the milk into the cold cellar. She was just 
returning and the buckets that dangled from the end of her yoke 
were empty. 

"Hello," said the girl who did not seem to notice anything 
unusual. Elizabeth smiled and returned her greeting and quietly 
hurried past her down the hall. Her heart was racing but she saw 
no one else. Once in her room, she slipped the book under her 
bed and hesitated, trying to remember why she had come into 
the building in the first place. 

"The pitcher of water," she whispered. 

"What took you so long?" Sister Anne wanted to know 
when Elizabeth got back to the garden. 

"I ran into the milkmaid and we talked a bit." It was true, 
Elizabeth thought. She worked in silence for the rest of the after¬ 
noon, trying to keep from showing how nervous she felt.. She 
drank half of the pitcher of water herself and Sister Ruth looked 
a bit disgusted at Elizabeth helping herself to what she had got¬ 
ten for the others. 
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"Why didn’t you drink more when you were inside?" 

"Would you like me to get more?" Elizabeth offered, 
anxious to have an opportunity to run the errand as if she had 
been expected to, to somehow salve her conscience for the 
deliberate act of disobedience. 

"No, no, we’ll be finished here soon." 

The sky was clouding over when the nuns put their tools 
away and went to their rooms for time of private meditation. 
Elizabeth also retreated to her room and gently pulled the Bible 
out from under the bed and began to read. 

"This is how the birth of Jesus came about..." She began 
with Matthew and was captured by the stories and words of 
Jesus. Some of them she had heard before but many were new 
to her. Thinking of Sicke Snyder, the beatitudes took on new 
meaning as she read. 

"Blessed are those who are persecuted because of 
righteousness, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely say all 
kinds of evil against you because of me. Rejoice and be glad, be¬ 
cause great is your reward in heaven, for in the same way they 
persecuted the prophets who were before you." 

Elizabeth decided that sometime she must read about these 
prophets from the Old Testament as well. 

"You are the salt of the earth ..." She soaked up every 
word, sometimes becoming so excited by their wisdom and 
thrilled by their poetry that she felt overwhelmed and had to 
stop reading to let the words soak in. She read of forgiveness, 
loving enemies, giving to the needy. She thought of the nuns 
when she read, "Do not store up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where moth and rust destroy ... but store up treasures in 
heaven ... do not worry about your life, what you will eat or 
drink; or about your body, what you will wear ..." She 
wondered about those who had died at the hands of the Catholic 
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government when she came to the verses, "Do not judge, or you 
too will be judged ... enter through the narrow gate. For wide 
is the gate and broad is the road that leads to destruction, and 
many enter through it. But small is the gate and narrow the road 
that leads to life, and only a few find it." 

As Elizabeth read the parables, she was impressed by their 
simplicity and yet their complexity. She knew she did not un¬ 
derstand them completely but she did feel a certain freeing 
sense from what she read. 

"But blessed are your eyes because they see and your ears 
because they hear. For I tell you the truth, many prophets and 
righteous men longed to see what you see but did not see it, and 
to hear but did not hear it." 

"Yes," she exclaimed out loud, "I can read this and I can 
understand." 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Over the next several weeks, Elizabeth stayed in her room 
to read whenever possible. The exhilaration of running through 
the greening, flowering world did beckon her senses, but the 
beauty of crawling into that book captured her heart and soul. 

Elizabeth had prided herself on how quickly she could 
read through novels and historical accounts. She had vowed 
never to read a book twice because with the recent invention of 
the printing press, there would be many to digest. But this book, 
this New Testament, she read slowly, drinking in each word, 
savoring it, backing up and reading again. Her favorite verses 
were, "In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with 
God and the Word was God. He was with God in the beginning 
... and the Word became flesh and dwelt among us." 

"What power! What poetry!" she thought. Jesus was the 
Word that was God. The life of Jesus is the essence of the 
words, and thus the essence of God. 

"If I am to walk with God," Elizabeth whispered, "I must 
live and walk with Christ." 

So much of what she had learned of Jesus she had seen in 
the lives of the nuns and priests, and her respect for them and 
their commitment grew everyday. She wanted to be like them, 
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to be like Christ. And yet there was something different in the 
tone of the New Testament, a freedom and joy that contrasted 
with the routine, more legalistic patterns around her. The spirit 
of Jesus was likened to a dove, a free bird soaring unweighted 
above the ties and trappings of the earth. When she pictured the 
vestments and liturgy, the rules and rigid practices of the 
Catholic church, she saw the dove weighted to the ground; part 
of the world of which it was trying to be free. 

Jesus had been baptized. Not as an infant as she had, but 
as a thirty year old adult, about to begin his mission. This too 
disturbed Elizabeth. Her baptism had been done for her without 
her awareness of faith or consciousness of its meaning. 

"If we are to follow Christ’s example, then we too must be 
baptized as he was," she reflected. 

Sicke Snyder and other Anabaptists - rebaptizers - were 
being imprisoned and even killed for following in the footsteps 
of Jesus. Now Elizabeth found herself wanting to emulate this 
Christ in every way: the simplicity of his life, the kindness of his 
words, the unselfish giving that were his actions, his uncondi¬ 
tional love. 

To be baptized would be to start a new life; to break 
through the shell of indifference that had surrounded her and 
say, "I am God’s child now. I am new. I will begin again as one 
who has decided, knowing now what the world could offer me 
as an adult, to hand myself over to God and following the one 
so like Him - Jesus Christ. 

She pictured herself being baptized, feeling the cooling, 
cleaning water trickling on her skin and rippling through her 
spirit. What better way to witness her faith and show everyone 
she had changed than with this symbol. 

Elizabeth left the book on her bed and walked to the win¬ 
dow. Her mind raced with conflict over what she had read and 
what she had been taught in the Roman Catholic Church. She 
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had been taught to fear God, and peihaps she should. Perhaps 
God would punish her for her rebellious criticisms of the 
church. 

But when she thought of the Jesus she had met through the 
gospels - the one who was resurrected with a new message of 
hope for everyone and not just crucified for those who would 
pay for absolution from their weaknesses - she thought of God 
in the same way: gentle, loving and full of grace. 

Her mind was filled with questions. There seemed to be so 
much that she did not understand and she began to punish her¬ 
self inwardly for the questions she was asking. 

"Why can’t I be satisfied with the answers of the church? 
Why am I seeing things so differently from the scholars and 
wise people around me?" 

Elizabeth stared out of her window at the countryside that 
had become so familiar. There was one small gap in the cloud 
cover, low down near the black outline of the horizon. The eve¬ 
ning sky had been shining through, pale and lemon-colored, but 
as the sun moved down the fiery red fronds were dazzling in 
their brightness. Suddenly one strong shaft of sunlight struck 
out across the gorge and blazed onto the patch of land where the 
garden lay. Elizabeth looked for a message in this drama she 
was witnessing. She noticed the sun did not play on the green 
plants that had sprouted with the coming of spring but on an area 
that had been tilled and left unsown. The greenness seemed to 
be symbolic of all she had learned the last weeks and how she 
too had grown. The blank spot in the garden was that which she 
had yet to know, those questions she secretly harbored in her 
thoughts. Suddenly she smiled. She knew that the bare patch of 
earth was as much a part of the garden as the rest of it. 

Elizabeth wanted to share her discovery with Sister Anne. 
Several times she had even opened her mouth to begin to tell 
her, but something had always interrupted. Finally the time 
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seemed right. They were both in Elizabeth’s room knitting, and 
there was a break in their conversation. 

"Sister Anne," she cautiously began, "I’ve been thinking. 
Do you feel that it is necessary to confess to a priest?" Sister 
Anne’s knitting fell to her lap as she looked up at her friend in 
shock. 

"Elizabeth! What makes you ask such a question?" 

"Well, I’ve been reading Saint John chapter one and it 
says. ‘As many as received him, to them gave he the power to 
become the sons of God.”’ 

Sister Anne’s disturbed look did not change. "You’ve 
been reading in Saint John? What do you mean, you’ve been 
reading?" 

Elizabeth hesitated, but she wanted so desperately to tell 
someone about her new discoveries. 

"I’ve borrowed an old Bible - the New Testament - from 
the storage shelf," she admitted. 

Elizabeth could see Sister Anne’s eyes roll upwards, 
mixed with aggravation and fear. 

"Why can’t you accept what the church gives you?" she 
questioned in a voice almost in tears. 

"But there is more. There’s so much more!” Elizabeth ex¬ 
claimed as she stooped and pulled the forbidden book from 
under the bed. She opened to Saint John chapter fifteen. Sister 
Anne jumped to her feet and backed against the door as if trying 
to keep someone from entering. Elizabeth was ignoring Sister 
Anne’s unexpected reaction in her excitement and urgency. 

"‘I am the vine, you are the branches. If one remains in me 
and I in him, he will bear much fruit; apart from me, you can do 
nothing..Elizabeth read and skimmed a few verses, mutter¬ 
ing the words. 

"Here. ‘If you remain in me and my words remain in you, 
ask whatever you wish and it will be given you ...’ See, Sister 
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Anne, it is being like Jesus that is Christian, and we can all be 
like him by asking, by remaining in him, patterning ourselves 
after him. It isn’t the religious exercises .. 

"Elizabeth!" The sharpness of Sister Anne’s voice made 
Elizabeth start. She had never been spoken to in the tone Sister 
Anne was using nor had she seen a harsh expression like the one 
she was wearing. 

"Do you know what you’re saying?" Sister Anne lashed 
out. "Everything I stand for, everything I’ve become is for noth¬ 
ing." 

"No! No, that’s not at all what I’m saying! You have made 
me want more. You have more Christlikeness in your little 
finger than..." 

"Betkin," Sister Anne tried to be tender but her expression 
showed pain. "If you are caught you will be severely punished. 
Take that book back." 

Trembling hands pulled the latch on the door and she was 
gone, her knitting left on the chair that still rocked from her 
presence. 

Elizabeth sank to her knees and rested against her bed. 

"Oh Jesus," she sighed, "what would you do?" 

Her eyes glazed over with tears and she felt a familiar ache 
around her heart, the ache of loneliness. As she cried out her 
mind took her to the words she had been reading. Their spirit 
and the peace they conveyed moved over her. She let herself 
doze, contentment and comfort surrounding her anxiety and dis¬ 
appointment. 

For the next few days Elizabeth continued to read through 
the New Testament. She read carefully through the book of Acts 
and its description of the early church. It seemed so unlike the 
Church she knew and she could not help but allow questions and 
comments to come popping out in her classes and even around 
the dinner table with the sisters. Sometimes she wondered if she 
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sounded like she was trying to challenge and change those 
around her, this she did not wish to be doing. At times she tried 
to stop herself, but she was bubbling over with what she was 
learning and experiencing in her private world. The nuns, 
however had stopped teasing the "Little Scholar," and their 
silence was disturbing. 

"Are you happy here in the convent?" the Mother Superior 
asked pleasantly enough. She had summoned Elizabeth to her 
office. 

"Oh, I am quite happy," Elizabeth insisted. She found her¬ 
self guarding her tone and expression to make everything seem 
as usual. 

"And your studies. Are they going well?" 

"Oh yes. I am enjoying all of my subjects and especially 
learning more and more about what it means to know and love 
God." Elizabeth beamed in a way that was somehow more than 
the sparkle that had always been a part of her. The Reverend 
Mother seemed to be searching her face for a message behind 
her words with each question she asked. 

Shortly after that conversation, Elizabeth decided it was 
probably best to return the Bible to the storage shelf. The next 
morning she did not go to early prayers. She hoped no one 
would miss her, but there was no other better time. She would 
have to answer to whether she was ill or had overslept, but the 
book had to be returned. Almost at a trot, Elizabeth hurried 
along the halls to the storage room. 

The door was unlocked. She cautiously opened it and 
placed the book back on its shelf, covering the rectangular dust 
free spot that was still there from two weeks before when it was 
taken away. She felt free of the guilt she had from sneaking the 
forbidden book. As she turned to leave, she could not believe 
her eyes. The prior of the community stood before her, his im¬ 
posing frame filling the doorway. Elizabeth gasped as she 
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bowed in respect, trembling all over. She felt her face flush with 
embarrassment and fear. 

"And what, my child, brings you to this room?" he asked. 
"And at the time of morning prayers." 

Elizabeth’s mind quickly thought of stories she could tell, 
which she knew would be lies. She searched his gruff face for 
some small sign of gentleness but his accusing eyes searched 
the room for evidence of her crime. His eyes stopped and rested 
on the Bible. Elizabeth turned and saw what he saw: the cover 
was devoid of dust while the other books on the shelf around it 
were covered. 

"Have you been coming in here to read the Bible?" he 
thundered. Before she could answer, he took her arm and with 
long firm strides almost dragged her down the hall and across 
the court to the room where only the day before she had had the 
pleasant conversation with the Reverend Mother. The prior left 
her with decidedly stem instructions to remain right there until 
his return. 

It was only a matter of moments, though it seemed like 
eternity, before he returned with the Mother Superior. Upon 
seeing who was in her office, she whispered something to the 
nun who accompanied her and the sister left. The silence 
seemed to amplify Elizabeth’s heartbeat against her eardrums 
and the anger on the faces of the two church leaders made her 
stomach hurt. A few moments later the door opened slowly and 
in walked Sister Anneken. Elizabeth’s eyes fell to the floor and 
lost their focus in the pattern of the rug. 

"Do you know what this child has been doing?" the prior 
angrily quizzed Sister Anne. 

Elizabeth cringed at his tone. She was certain that the 
Mother Superior would not be so harsh but she was just as sure 
she would not cross this man. Sister Anne choked on her own 
words, as if she herself had been accused. 
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"Really, she meant no harm," she pleaded. "She only bor¬ 
rowed the Bible for a while so that she could read it in her own 
room." 

"In her room!" The prior was enraged. "For how long? 
How much have you been reading?" His gaze seemed to bore 
into Elizabeth. The sound of Sister Anne sobbing somehow 
gave Elizabeth courage. Sister Anne could not answer for her 
any longer. 

"I’ve had the Bible for two weeks. I simply wanted to 
know more, to grow in my spiritual life." She thought those 
words would soften their tone, even please them. 

"But what made you take a Bible instead of coming to con¬ 
fession and telling us of your dissatisfaction?" He made it sound 
as though her questioning was a sin in need of deep penance. 

"Ever since hearing about the execution of the man in 
Leeuwarden who died for his faith, I’ve had questions no one 
would answer. I had to find_" 

"The man who died for his faith? His faith!" The prior 
paced the floor, his hands clenched into fists. "He was nothing 
but a common heretic! An Anabaptist!" He practically spat out 
the words. "With all of your better training here at the convent 
and the exposures you have been privileged to have, you want 
to be like them?" 

The silence was heavy in the room. The prior looked to the 
Mother Superior and said, 

"We need to put a stop to this right now." His voice grew 
stronger and she sank into a chair and buried her head in her 
skirt in a fruitless attempt to stop shaking. The Abbess spoke up 
for the first time, perhaps fearing what her superior had in mind. 

"I will confine her to her room. A few weeks there and she 
will rethink this," she said. 

"I think not," the prior insisted. "She will be confined to 
the prison cell." 
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Sister Anne rushed to Elizabeth’s side and threw her arms 
around her, forgetting for the moment her place as a nun. 

"In the cell! Betkin doesn’t belong in a dungeon. She is 
only a girl!" 

Elizabeth dropped her head onto Sister Anne’s shoulder 
and spoke softly, "Don’t worry, Sister Anne. It won’t be so bad. 
Jesus withstood much worse." She looked straight into the eye 
of her accuser, who wore the garb of a man committed to the 
Son of God, as she spoke. He reached for Elizabeth’s arm, look¬ 
ing to the Mother Superior as though expecting to have her 
support. He seemed surprised but was grim when she said, 

"You may be acting in too much haste. If you would give 
her time we could work with the girl, and help her adjust her 
thinking." 

His expression became the more severe as he pressed his 
lips together. He lifted Elizabeth out of the chair and pulled her 
from Sister Anne and out the door. Many nuns returning from 
prayers stopped to watch in shock. Their faces reflected con¬ 
cern as the prior hurried their young friend to the quarters where 
offenders were to be confined. It was a small building separate 
from the others, with no glass on the windows, only bars. 
Elizabeth had noticed the building many times but she had been 
told it was no longer used. Now she was the one to reinstate it 
as a prison. She alone would fill some comer of a cold damp 
cell. She shivered at the thought. The angry prior roughly held 
her arm while he ordered a monk with a ring of keys on his belt 
to open the door. He led Elizabeth through the darkness into a 
small, musty room at the back of the building. The door clanged 
shut behind her and she heard the lock turn in the door. The last 
words she heard him mumble rang over and over in her mind: 
"You will leam here not to play with the truth." 

His steps faded into the distance as he left the building. 
Then the silence; cold, dark silence. 
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It took a while for her eyes to adjust to the darkness. Slow¬ 
ly she could make out a narrow cot with ropes interlaced to forni 
a bed. Across the room was a small stool, and in one comer 
stood a stand with a washbasin, filled with cobwebs. She pick¬ 
ed up the stool and moved it to the window opposite the door to 
her cell. The window was too high for her to see down into the 
court, but by standing on the stool she could make out a part of 
the grass and bricked area and the buildings of the convent. 

In a doorway she could see Sister Anne searching each 
window for a sign of her. When she finally noticed Elizabeth’s 
eyes just above the window sill, she cried hysterically into her 
hands and turned back into the comfort of what had once been a 
home for both of them. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Elizabeth tried to be brave for Sister Anne, but the truth 
was she wanted to scream. She dropped to the cot and the hot 
tears which fell into her lap were uncontrollable. The dark room 
which imprisoned her was damp and dirty. She could tell that 
the ropes which made up her bed had been chewed by rats 
whose eerie sounds in the walls were her only company. The 
cell was awash with hues of gray - cold, stone, iron-like. 

It was spring outside, but the thickness of the walls kept it 
away and made it winter inside. That first night she slept in a 
strange state of fiery resentment mixed with plain lonely sad¬ 
ness - a combination of emotions she had felt the night she 
arrived at the convent. 

Food and water was brought to her cell three times a day 
by the same monk who had opened the door for the prior. Each 
morning he would exchange the pail she had to use for a toilet 
with an empty one. Once a day was not enough to keep the 
stench from filling the room even though Elizabeth used her 
apron to cover the pail. 

"May I ask your name?” Elizabeth smiled with attempted 
pleasantness. The monk’s only response was a look as cold as 
the stew he carried, which answered her question. 
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Elizabeth ate the stew and dry bread. It was all she could 
do. A million times she thought, "If only I had my knitting or a 
pencil and paper. If only I had the Bible." 

After the third day the prior’s face appeared through the 
grill of the window in the cell door. Elizabeth heard the door 
being unlocked as she rose from the stool on which she sat to 
greet him. She straightened herskirt and curtsied slightly. 

"Good morning, Elizabeth," was his cold, calculated 
greeting. "Have you had enough of this degradation?" He 
glanced around the room and shuddered. 

"Yes, sir, I certainly have." 

"Good. Then you are ready to confess your sins and vow 
never to read the Bible on your own again." 

Elizabeth’s face fell but she did not hesitate to 
respond,"Oh no, I did not say that." 

"Elizabeth, Elizabeth," the prior sighed. "Can’t you see 
this is getting you nowhere? I refuse to waste my time with you. 
I will have to send others to hopefully talk some sense into you." 

The "others" the prior sent were monks, trained with ac¬ 
cusations and quick answers to her questions. They roughly 
growled obviously rehearsed speeches about "proper under¬ 
standings" of the church and the historic faith. Their questions 
were meant to get her to admit to an Anabaptist persuasion of 
which she understood little. 

The irony of this interchange was that Elizabeth actually 
learned a lot about the Anabaptist beliefs from their descriptions 
of the "heresy". Each day after they left she had a lot to think 
about which gave her time to prepare questions and arguments 
for their next visit. 

"Elizabeth." 

She had been up on the stool peering out the window when 
she heard the voice. She squinted her eyes, fighting immediate 
tears and turned slowly, almost hoping it would not be Jan. At 
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that moment he unlocked the door and she was in his arms shak¬ 
ing and crying; partly from the terror of her situation and partly 
from the joy of seeing him again. He held her closely and 
smoothed her hair, shrouding her in his monk’s robe. 

"It is so good to see you," Elizabeth said as she pulled 
away, unsure if he was the same friend she had known for so 
long." I must look quite different from when you saw me last." 
She wiped her face and turned away from him. 

"You’re as beautiful as ever." The words were soft. She 
turned again and looked into his eyes - warm and gentle. It was 
the same Jan, and yet, as he stood with arms folded inside the 
sleeves of his robe, she saw someone else. 

"I only wanted to read the Bible for myself," she explained 
defensively. 

"Elizabeth, please. Let that be up to our leaders," he pled. 

"I can’t," she whispered. 

"But how can you understand what is written?" 

Elizabeth raised her hands to her chest which hurt from the 
division that was between herself and the only man she would 
ever love. 

"God writes to us on our hearts," she said quietly. 

Jan broke the long silence which followed. "I’ll do all I can 
to get you out, but Elizabeth, the situation is getting worse and 
worse for dissenters. They will make an example of you. If only 
you could say something that would satisfy them." 

Elizabeth’s eyes met his. "No, I thought not," he said. He 
walked to her and took her hands in his. What they felt from 
being together again was too much for both of them and they 
only stared at their locked fingers until Jan turned and was gone. 

Elizabeth had known heartbreak but not like this. For days 
her spirit was bent and bruised but it was not broken. She 
answered the questions put to her but she lacked the fire that had 
been in her voice before. 
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The prior came to see her again. Elizabeth was very sure 
Jan had asked him to give her another chance! Or perhaps the 
monks had misinterpreted her sadness as weakness. She gave 
him no satisfaction and this time she was left alone for weeks. 

The only bright spot of each day was when she climbed 
the stool to peek out the little window. Each morning she 
watched the milkmaid come into the court with a yoke across 
her shoulders and a pail of milk swinging on each end. For 
several days she called softly, but the maid, not catching where 
her voice was coming from, did not discover Elizabeth. Her 
loneliness grew but so did her boldness, and she began to call 
more loudly. 

"Look, I’m up here, in the window." Elizabeth grasped the 
iron bars trying to shake them as if they would make some 
noise. The milkmaid stopped, her mouth falling open at the sight 
of her friend in prison. 

"Whatever are you doing in there?" 

Elizabeth could tell that the girl thought she was playing, 
perhaps exploring an empty building. 

"I’m in the cell, in prison. I must have been here for 
several months now, I think. Really, I don’t know how long, but 
the air does feel quite a bit warmer." 

"You are imprisoned? But why?" 

"For reading the Bible," Elizabeth almost whispered yet 
unashamed. "They are afraid I’ll become a heretic, an Anabap¬ 
tist." 

The milkmaid stood silently for a moment looking all 
around, balancing the full buckets of milk across her shoulders. 

"I know some Anabaptists ..she began quietly, but the 
sound of the jail keeper’s keys interrupted her and without 
another word she turned and walked swiftly toward the convent. 

Everyday Elizabeth waited anxiously for the milkmaid to 
come by, and the girls would chat ever so briefly for fear that 
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someone would discover them. Her name was Louisa, and 
Elizabeth discovered that she too loved the outdoors, and knew 
many scripture verses by heart. Each day Louisa would recite a 
portion of scripture to Elizabeth and each day Elizabeth would 
have something to think about until the next time. 

"This is St. John chapter one, verses ten to twelve," ex¬ 
plained Louisa. "‘He was in the world and though the world was 
made through him, the world did not recognize him. He came to 
that which was his own, but his own did not receive him. Yet to 
all who received him, to those who believed in his name, he 
gave the right to become children of God - children bom not of 
natural descent nor of human decision, but bom of God.’" 

"\ .. but bom of God’", Elizabeth thoughtfully repeated, 
with a slight question in her voice. 

Nearly six months had passed before Sister Anneken and 
the Mother Superior were permitted to come to her cell. Sister 
Anne could scarcely believe the pale and thin little girl she saw. 
She and Elizabeth laughed and cried and talked like sisters who 
had been taken from each other, and they held each other close 
for a time. 

Sister Anne said, "The sisters are all sending their love to 
their ‘little sister’." 

The Mother Superior stood smiling as they talked. 

"We believe that the prior is going to release you pretty 
soon," Sister Anne said. 

"How soon?" Elizabeth burst out "I want so much to be 

free." 

"Very soon, we hope," the Reverend Mother responded. 
"We promised him that we will watch you carefully, that we 
will continue to supervise your study and prayers, and will help 
you to grow in the holy faith." 

"I would like very much to be out of here," Elizabeth 
declared, "and I’d love to be back with the sisters." 
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Elizabeth said no more. The idea of being under surveil¬ 
lance troubled her, though. Life in the cloister had been good; 
filled with warmth, love and acceptance. What would it be like 
to have the sisters who were once her friends now become her 
guards? She wanted to be free, really free. 

But it was several months later before she was led from 
her cell. Sister Anne was waiting for her outside the building. 
She had not walked further than the length of her cell for so 
long. She skipped around and around, stretched her arms and 
threw her head back as if she was drinking in all that she saw 
and smelled. She dropped to the grass and stared up at the sky, 
no longer the distant bleached blue of summer and her memory 
of it, but now dramatically dispersing the last of the scattered 
clouds, shedding them in flocks over the fields and canals. They 
seemed to Elizabeth at this moment only an arm’s length away 
and the background was as blue as the cornflowers. 

Each step and movement, each scene was new and 
wonderful. Only her room was the same, even the knitting she 
had started months before lay just where she had left it. The 
sisters greeted her with unreserved affection. She noticed the 
care with which her movements were monitored but after 
having been alone for so long, she actually enjoyed having 
someone always near. 

Classes resumed and Elizabeth quietly concentrated on 
what was being said. She reserved her questions, not wanting to 
give anyone the impression that she was ungrateful for the op¬ 
portunity to live once again among those she loved. 

Going to mass was a genuine pleasure for her. Although 
her silent prayers were not like the memorized recitations of the 
rosary, her motions showed her piety which obviously met with 
the nuns’ approval. How different her inmost feelings were 
though. Now, when she looked at the statue of Christ on his 
cross which hung above the altar, she thought not of the pain 
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and loss of the crucifix, but of the resurrection, the hope, the joy, 
the freedom in her spirit. 

Winter was coming on fast and so Elizabeth did not mind 
staying indoors most of the time. But when Sister Anne went to 
the village maricet, Elizabeth was envious. 

"I am sorry, Betkin, but I simply can’t take you. The orders 
are that you are confined to the convent." 

"But I’ll be with you in spirit," she replied under¬ 
standing^. 

"I know, but the Reverend Mother says we are to remain 
beyond reproof. The only way we could get you released from 
the cell was to promise that we would guard you carefully." 

"Am I such a rebel? Is this to go on forever?" Tears of 
frustration dropped from her chin before she could catch them. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Fall turned into winter and the kitchen of the convent be¬ 
came Elizabeth’s favorite place. The heat of the fireplace 
smelled of stews and tortes, and made the room warm and 
pleasant. There was a neutrality about it that comforted 
Elizabeth. It was like a womb, wrapping her safely inside and 
keeping out the frustrations of disagreement and disharmony. 
She was still a prisoner in the convent, and yet in this room, she 
reveled in security and warmth. 

Each morning Elizabeth volunteered to help wash dishes, 
partly because she enjoyed working in the kitchen and partly be¬ 
cause Louisa delivered milk at that time. The girls beamed when 
they were together, chattering like squirrels. They carefully 
avoided subjects having to do with their spiritual under¬ 
standings for fear of being overheard, but talked of life in and 
out of the convent; the latest styles, their favorite foods, best 
school subjects, current knitting projects, their chores, how they 
looked, and what looked best on them. They discovered that 
they were exactly the same height although Louisa was one year 
older. Under her cap, Louisa had lighter hair than Elizabeth but 
their features were quite similar. 

"Do you actually milk the cows?" Elizabeth quizzed. 
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"Every morning at sunrise." 

"Don’t they kick?" 

"Sometimes," Louisa giggled. "Especially Hildegard. 
That cow doesn’t like anybody except my brother Pieter. If 
anyone else goes near her she ‘moos’ and gets this angry look 
on her face." Louisa squeezed her eyebrows together and pursed 
her lips. 

"One day when Pieter was sick, I had to milk her. She 
waited until I had almost a full bucket of milk and then she 
looked back at me as though she had it all planned and she kick¬ 
ed that bucket right over!" The girls were both laughing now 
and Louisa could hardly continue. 

"I told Pieter, ‘That’s just the kind of girl I’d expect to like 
you! ’" They doubled over, holding their stomachs and laughing 
until their faces hurt. 

Elizabeth wished they could spend more time together but 
Louisa had her route around Tienge one day, and then on the 
next she and Pieter took milk, butter and cheese into the village 
of Leer. Elizabeth felt a familiar envy when Louisa spoke of her 
family. The freedom in which her friend lived reminded her of 
what she was missing in the convent. 

Elizabeth found herself wishing they could trade places, 
even if only for a day, and soon the idea of being away from the 
convent for a short time grew into the idea of leaving for good. 
At first, such a thought was frightening. She had been in the 
convent for most of her life. She knew little of the rest of the 
world. The dreams of freedom and excitement that could be hers 
now occupied her thoughts day and night. 

A plan began to form. No one would pay attention to a 
milkmaid who routinely walked through the courtyard. With her 
hair covered, Elizabeth could pass for Louisa easily. Louisa 
could wait in Elizabeth’s room and she could safely leave 
before Louisa would be discovered. 
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For several mornings Elizabeth would watch for Louisa 
from her window before running to the kitchen to meet her. She 
studied her walk, the way she handled the milk pails, how she 
came through the gate. She would need to be well prepared for 
the impersonation. Finally, she was ready to pose the question 
to her friend. The nuns in the kitchen were accustomed to the 
girls’ chatter and so the girls were frequently left unattended. 
Snatching the brief moments alone, Elizabeth explained her 
plan to Louisa. She had expected her to show surprise or fear or 
some sort of negative response, but it was as though Louisa had 
thought of the idea too. 

"It will work! I know it will," she whispered with excite¬ 
ment. "We’ll do it as soon as possible. Pieter will wait for you 
by the gate. He’ll take you to our friends in Leer and they can 
hide you." 

Louisa knew that Elizabeth was still a prisoner, even in the 
convent. Although they did not have to speak through a cell 
window any more, it was as if she was chained to the walls of 
the abbey. 

The plan was laid so quickly that it scared Elizabeth but 
her fear was brief. The only part of leaving that hurt was the 
thought of never seeing Sister Anne again. 

"You know, sometimes when I look at a flower or a tree," 
she remembered telling Sister Anne, "it is so overwhelming that 
I have to look away or I’m afraid that my heart will actually 
burst open! Sometimes I don’t even look at all, because I know 
the pleasure of it will hurt." 

And now, in a way, the thought of leaving was like that. It 
was both pain and excitement, so overwhelming that she could 
not look at it. She did not cry that night nor did she hug Sister 
Anne extra tightly. She did not even take one last walk around 
her "home". In fleeting thoughts, she dreamed of new friends, of 
seeing new places, of doing things she had not done before, and 
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of having her own Bible and learning more about it. 

For the next several days when Louisa came, Elizabeth 
spent only a brief time in the kitchen. She served hot soup to her 
friend and then with a wink at Louisa she would leave to go to 
her room, deliberately excusing herself so the sisters would hear 
her leave. She was setting a pattern for the day of her escape. 

As the time grew nearer, Elizabeth often looked through 
the box her father had given her. Her parents were never farther 
away than now, and even her grandmother seemed like a dream 
or a character in a story. The nuns in the convent had become 
her family. But the memories of her father, mother, 
grandmother and those whom she loved in the convent were 
warm, and she wanted to hold onto them, to keep them alive. 
Elizabeth would nurture fond memories of love each one had 
given her; of her grandmother’s arms holding her closely while 
rocking her, of her father’s sad but loving smile, of Sister 
Anne’s unselfish kindness and the hands that gave so freely, and 
of Jan, the way his eyes warmed her and made her feel beauti¬ 
ful and special. She decided to take with her only the gold heart 
he had given her and the letter from her grandmother. All the 
other things, the box itself, her mother’s most prized posses¬ 
sions, her own clothes, her knitting, all had to be left behind. 

Finally, it was the day for their plan. Elizabeth watched 
Louisa come through the gate and felt her heart race. She had to 
keep herself from running to the kitchen. One last look around 
her room, and with a deep sigh to steady her nerves, she walked 
as calmly as she could into the kitchen. 

When Louisa entered, her bowl of soup was on the table. 
The girls exchanged their chatter as usual but out of the comers 
of their eyes they watched the nuns move about their work. 
While Louisa was eating, one sister left the kitchen and the other 
went into the pantry to get the food needed to prepare for lunch. 
The girls’ eyes and hands signaled silent directions. They 
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slipped quietly into the large broom closet behind the table and 
quickly traded clothes. 

Elizabeth stepped out, moving as much like Louisa as pos¬ 
sible and sat at the table with her back to the pantry, eating the 
soup that Louisa had started. Just as the sister came from the 
pantry Louisa came from the broom closet looking very much 
like Elizabeth. She started down the hall, taking the direction 
Elizabeth had given her to her room. Two nuns came bustling 
into the kitchen talking of apples and cheese. Knowing they 
must have passed Louisa on their way, Elizabeth was sure they 
had no idea what was going on. Suddenly, thinking of what 
would happen if they did discover the exchange, fear began to 
make her heart drum faster than the drum she had heard in the 
village. 

Elizabeth could scarcely wait until the three nuns were 
engrossed enough in their chatter that she could get up from the 
table and pick up the milk pails as she had seen Louisa do many 
times. She kept her face downward and moved as deliberately 
as possible to the door. As she opened it she almost expected 
someone to call her back. She hesitated, but hearing no lull in 
their conversation, stepped outside, closed the door behind her 
and moved across the courtyard. 

She walked as steadily as she could, knowing that to run 
would not be very wise. Each breath was a prayer. She imagined 
suspicion in the very air around her, but there was nothing that 
she could either see or hear. The bird was only a bird and the 
butterfly was nothing but a frail and velvet flutter, searching for 
the first nectar of the day. Elizabeth could see nothing unusual. 
The convent lay quietly under the sky, the trees stood still with 
no wind moving their branches. But something invisible hung in 
the air. 

The gate was just ahead now. To step through it would 
mean freedom but also loneliness. It would mean a world of 
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new things but a farewell to the secure and familiar. But she 
knew she must do it. As she put her hand on the latch, she 
looked toward the garden, behind her and to the north of her. 
The sun splashed on the greenery. It caught and illuminated a 
clump of azaleas that grew around a rocky outcrop. The edge of 
the abbey buildings ended in a low balustrade and the garden 
below fell away and merged with the trees and undergrowth that 
completed the line of sight. 

Elizabeth turned, and through the partially opened gate 
she could see the buildings of the city ahead and to the south, 
while the north opened out in a succession of canals and fields 
that ultimately lost themselves in the blue haze of the horizon. 

With her arms she pushed the end of the yoke to open the 
gate, while her trembling legs walked through it, almost without 
her consent. She turned and headed down the road to the end of 
the wall and the start of thick green woods. She stopped and 
stood with her back against the trunk of a tall elm, feeling the 
comfort of the living tree penetrating her spine, protecting her 
with its strength. Her heart almost stood still as something 
moved at the edge of the scrub and a figure stepped out. She 
would recognize that figure anywhere, he was so much like 
Louisa. 

"Elizabeth?" he whispered softly, looking everywhere. 

"Here I am," she whispered around the tree. 

Soon they were in a wagon, heading down the road away 
from the village, away from the convent, away from what had 
been her home. 

Elizabeth’s hands were clammy as she clenched the edge 
of the bench on which she sat. She looked nervously ahead and 
behind. There was no one traveling the road. Only the breeze 
would sometimes change direction, become wayward, fitful, as 
if it was flowing about the garden paths, over the lawns, through 
the branches of trees - waiting. The sound it made in the few 
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leaves that remained was not the quiet rustling she was accus¬ 
tomed to, but a muted hissing, as if leaf whispered to leaf, 
branch to branch, tree to tree, as if they were sharing her secret. 

When the convent was out of sight, Elizabeth felt herself 
relax and she began to drink in the early summer landscape, 
much of which she had never seen before. The wind subsided 
and now blew from the north, bringing no sounds of approach¬ 
ing riders. 

"The village of Leer is ahead only a few hours," Pieter as¬ 
sured Elizabeth. "I’ll leave you with our friends, the Lamberts, 
and then quietly slip into the village. Once they find Louisa at 
the convent and discover that you are gone, they will come to 
our house to look for you. We didn’t tell our parents about this, 
so they won’t be lying when they say they know nothing of your 
whereabouts." 

"I am so grateful, Pieter. And I don’t want you to get into 
trouble." 

"Don’t worry," he said with a youthful pride showing in 
the tone of his voice. 

It was getting cooler and the blue-gray of darkness was 
creeping around the shadows. As they entered the village of 
Leer, Pieter turned down a small side street along a canal. He 
stopped, pointed to a thatched roof cottage and whispered, 
"That’s it. Good-bye and God protect you." 

Elizabeth was startled at the suddenness, but she bravely 
stepped off the cart and watched Pieter disappear around a 
comer. She turned and moved slowly to the door. Her knocking 
was too light she thought as she waited for a response. But soon 
the door opened and a warm smile and friendly voice greeted 
her. 

"Yes, what may I do for you?" 

Elizabeth looked up into the kind face of a middle-aged 
woman. For a moment she was silent, not feeling sure she could 
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trust her, wondering if Pieter had told these people of her com¬ 
ing or if they would be sympathetic. The cold of the night air 
quickly reminded her that she had no choice. 

"I am Elizabeth Dirks from the convent in Tienge, and I 
have run away. May I come in?" 

Mrs. Lamberts threw open her arms. 

"Of course, my dear, come in. What brings you here to our 
home?" 

”1 am interested in the Anabaptists and I have heard that 
you may know something of them." Elizabeth searched her 
face, fearing that she had been too abrupt, looking for sympathy 
and a welcome. 

Mrs. Lamberts quickly closed the door behind her, and 
taking her hand led her to what looked to be the most comfort¬ 
able chair in the small room. 

"Let me get you a cup of hot tea and we will talk." 

Mrs. Lamberts bustled through a doorway and Elizabeth 
could not help but wonder if she would really return with only a 
cup of tea. She had nowhere else to turn though, no one else to 
trust. The home was pleasant enough. Trustworthy people could 
very well live here. The fire cast dancing orange figures on the 
walls and lit up the needlepoint pictures which hung there. A 
thick handmade rug lay on the floor and soft cushions were scat¬ 
tered on the wooden furniture. The room seemed cozy and 
inviting. 

Mrs. Lamberts returned with the hot, steaming tea and 
Elizabeth held the cup tightly in both hands and let it caress her 
tired throat as she drank. 

"And now," the woman sat in a chair opposite Elizabeth, 
"tell me what has happened. You have come from the convent?" 

"Yes. My friend Louisa, the milkmaid, and I traded 
clothes and she took my place while I escaped, pretending to be 
her. Pieter brought me to you. He said you were friends." 
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"Ah, I see. " Mrs. Lamberts’ face showed recognition. 

"You see, a year ago, I heard of Sicke Snyder’s execution. 
It made me wonder why a man would die for his beliefs. I smug¬ 
gled a Bible from the storage room and read it. Then I was 
caught with it in my room. But in the scriptures I discovered 
why so many people are grasping onto the Word of God!" 
Elizabeth’s eyes sparkled enthusiastically. 

"I was imprisoned," she continued. "A year ago, for nine 
months, I was in a cell under the interrogation of the prior. 
Finally, at the request of the sisters I was released into their cus¬ 
tody. Even so, I’ve been a prisoner at the convent until today. " 
She paused with a troubled frown and steadied her teacup. "I 
wonder what is happening to Louisa." 

"We’ll not worry about that. Let’s leave it to God. We 
need to hide you here and keep you secure until we can help you 
to a safer place." 

The sound of someone entering the side door caused 
Elizabeth to jump and her cup clanged against the saucer. 

"That is my husband," explained Mrs. Lamberts and she 
patted Elizabeth on the knee with one hand and took her cup 
with the other. They both stood as a tall and kindly-looking man 
entered the room. Elizabeth could not help but show surprise at 
Mr. Lamberts’ size. His shoulders and muscles were so large 
that they looked to be growing through the seams of his shirt. 
She had never seen such a man with such obvious strength 
before, at least not so close. 

Elizabeth stood there staring. She had trusted Mrs. Lam¬ 
berts but she suddenly wondered if she had been caught in a 
trap. Perhaps this huge man was here to capture her. Mrs. Lam¬ 
berts went to her husband and kissed him quickly. Just as 
suddenly as she had been frightened, Elizabeth relaxed as she 
saw Mr. Lamberts’ gentle smile and the way he lovingly 
caressed his wife. 
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"We have a guest, dear. This is Elizabeth and she is from 
the convent at Tienge.” She told him the story and Elizabeth 
immediately felt the warmth and concern for her that was be¬ 
hind his tired eyes. Elizabeth would long remember Mr. 
Lamberts’ words: 

"You need to be free to live your own life," he told her, "to 
make decisions in the will of God as He directs. We will be your 
friends and help you to this freedom as we can, but each choice 
along the way must be yours not ours made for you." 

Elizabeth smiled, overwhelmed and a bit surprised by the 
way his words fit into her dream of how life should be. She 
thought it directly opposite from the philosophy of the convent 
and so openly consistent with what she had read in the scrip¬ 
tures. She breathed a sigh of relief from the tenseness she had 
felt all day. Feeling tired and drained, she quietly thanked God 
in her heart for the love and kindness of these wonderful people. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

The next days were restful. Elizabeth stayed quietly in the 
cottage and out of sight. She started a knitting project, some¬ 
thing she thought might be nice to give to the Lamberts for their 
hospitality. But best of all, she was free to read the Bible. She 
easily picked up where she so cruelly had to stop. It was a 
wonderful time for her. 

She could see from watching the Lamberts how life with 
two parents might have been. They had no children but there 
was a lot of love in their home, and Elizabeth felt comfortable 
almost immediately. She helped with indoor chores and talked 
about many things with them as if she were a part of their fami¬ 
ly. She had so many questions and they were so wise and 
understanding of her eagerness to learn. 

One day Mrs. Lamberts came home from the market, and 
she seemed a bit quiet. It was not until they were nearly finished 
with their soup and black bread that she looked up and said, "I 
heard folks talking at the market today about your escape, 
Elizabeth. Several monks have been making extensive inquiries 
about you in Leer, but no one has reported seeing you." 

Elizabeth’s heart nearly stopped. What if someone had 
seen her come to the Lamberts’, she thought? What would hap- 
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pen if they found her? As if she heard Elizabeth’s thoughts, Mrs. 
Lamberts gently patted her hand with a glance of reassurance. 

Several days later Mr. Lamberts had a new report. In his 
blacksmith shop he was in a good position to hear the gossip of 
the people as they waited for their horses to be shod. At the eve¬ 
ning meal he looked across the table, laugh lines forming 
around his eyes. He said to Elizabeth, "I heard something today 
which may interest you. It seems that a milkmaid by the name 
of Louisa had taken the place of a prisoner at the convent in 
Tienge." Elizabeth rested her spoon on the edge of her bowl and 
held her breath, waiting for him to finish. "She gained her 
release by convincing the prior, much to his chagrin, that she 
was not Elizabeth Dirks and that she had exchanged places with 
her friend so she could get out of doing her route for a day. She 
said she was as surprised as everyone that the girl did not 
return." 

They all chuckled. Elizabeth slept better that night than 
she had in weeks. She had been so very worried about what 
might have happened to Louisa. 

After a time, talk of the escape was scarcely heard 
anymore. If it was not for a periodic visit to Leer by a monk 
from Tienge, the one who had questioned her while she was im¬ 
prisoned, Elizabeth would have felt completely free. At least 
she was now able to ask as many questions as she wished, to 
read the Bible, to pray in her own way, and even to meet with a 
few of the Lamberts’ friends who met for Bible study. 

Several months passed and Elizabeth went to Mr. Lam¬ 
berts with something she had been thinking about for quite 
awhile. She had made her decision and she knew she must take 
the next step which became clearer everyday. 

"Would it be acceptable," she asked somewhat shyly, "for 
me to be baptized? I would like to be part of your congregation. 
I would like to witness that I have made my decision to be a fol- 
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lower of Jesus and I want to be a part of the fellowship of dis¬ 
ciples." 

"Do you realize what this means, Elizabeth?" Mr. Lam¬ 
berts asked quietly and affectionately. "It means you will live in 
constant danger. This is the final marie that you are a dissenter 
and a rebel. You will have to live this important part of your life 
in secrecy much of the time and you will be an outcast in your 
community." 

"That describes the way I’m living right now pretty well, 
doesn’t it?" laughed Elizabeth. 

"The persecution will be greater if you are caught." 

"I know that. But Jesus said, ‘Blessed are you when you 
are persecuted. ’ I want to embrace all of the faith, not just pieces 
of it. I have committed my life to Christlikeness as honestly and 
as completely as I know how, all along the way. Now I know 
more and I want to take the next step, to be baptized as Christ 
was." 

Mr. Lamberts paused and turned away in thoughtful 
silence. 

"You are very young and we hold that a believer’s baptism 
is the sign of new life from a conscious, free adult commit¬ 
ment," he finally continued. 

"That is why baptism is so important for me," Elizabeth 
explained. "This decision is not made by a child who under¬ 
stands only what she feels, but by an adult who has seen that 
formalism oppresses rather than frees." Elizabeth was surprised 
at her own tone of voice. Mr. Lamberts smiled understandingly. 

Several days later, the small congregation met in one of 
the homes near the Lamberts’. Elizabeth looked around the 
circle of people whom she had only recently met but with whom 
she felt so much a part. They were people for whom she had a 
deep love and respect. She admired them for their genuine love 
for others, even those who persecuted them. And she admired 
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them for their hospitality and generosity to those in need, for the 
wise and helpful things they said in their discussions. 

The leader informed the group of Elizabeth’s desire to be¬ 
come a part of them by the symbol of baptism. He asked her to 
affirm her faith in Jesus Christ as her Lord, and to attest to a 
repentant spirit and the renunciation of a life in the path of sin. 

"Will you, Elizabeth, commit yourself to be a disciple of 
Jesus Christ in all of life, and live in faithful service in the 
church?" 

"Yes, oh yes, I will," Elizabeth answered as she knelt in 
the middle of the circle. Water was poured on her head from the 
pastor’s cupped hands in baptism into the family of her loving 
God. 

"I baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit." 

As she rose from her baptism, the pastor said, "As Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so too, you 
shall walk in newness of life." 

As Elizabeth felt people from the group surround and 
embrace her, she sensed that she had grown into them and they 
were accepting her unquestioningly. She was a part of them 
simply because she was a disciple of Jesus Christ. Finally she 
had found a real family. In a family, people loved like this — 
unconditionally. Belonging was not based on performance or 
conformity but on the love that was among them, the love of 
Jesus Christ. 

The group met together three times a week for Bible study, 
and Elizabeth entered in enthusiastically. Some of them con¬ 
tinued to attend mass and pay indulgences as a matter of their 
tradition, while others felt they had to make a complete break 
from a church they found to be heretical. Many of the members 
often spoke of their fears of being caught and punished. 
Elizabeth too was afraid of being returned to the convent, or 
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worse. The limited freedom she enjoyed was troubling her. She 
shared her frustration with the group during one of the meetings 
and together they decided on a plan. 

"You would be much safer if there was more distance be¬ 
tween yourself and Tienge," Mr. Lamberts began. 

"As would you," Elizabeth hung her head. "My presence 
here is putting you in more danger, I’m sure." 

"We know of an Anabaptist family in Leeuwarden who 
would help you find a permanent home among the people in 
their congregation," suggested the father of Janneken, a girl 
about Elizabeth’s age. She and Janneken had spoken several 
times and could tell that, had they more time together, they 
could have become good friends. 

"Leeuwarden?" Elizabeth asked with apprehension. 

"Yes, there is a strong congregation there," he continued. 

"Janneken and I can take you to them next week when our 
load of cheese is ready," Mr. Joosten offered. 

The decision was made. Elizabeth’s eyes filled with tears 
as she looked over to Mrs. Lamberts whom she had grown to 
love very deeply, knowing she would miss her. 

One evening after a Bible study and many tearful good¬ 
byes, they crawled onto the cart and began their journey. 
Janneken helped Elizabeth forget that once again she was leav¬ 
ing people she loved to go to a place of which she knew nothing; 
to forget that she still had nothing but the clothes on her back, 
her Bible and a few meaningful trinkets; to forget how good it 
felt to belong; to forget her fears that she might never be free. 

The Joostens home was only a few miles into the country. 
They spent the first night there. Early in the morning they were 
again on their way. The trip took several long days . Each time 
Elizabeth thought the trip would never end, she would soon 
begin to enjoy it again and the idea of the number of miles that 
were adding up between her and Tienge was comforting. 
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Janneken and Elizabeth thoroughly enjoyed each other 
and Mr. Joosten wore a smile on his broad face from hearing the 
girls talk and giggle. He marveled at the difference between 
girls and boys and the way they looked at life. His sons would 
have talked of hunting and what fishing techniques worked for 
them. They would have spoken of physical things, things on 
which they acted. The girls, however, spoke of feelings, of 
dreams, of their ideas of beauty and art. They opened up to one 
another almost immediately and became intimate and personal 
very quickly. 

They soon arrived in Leeuwarden and Mr. Joosten intro¬ 
duced her to the Jansz family who greeted her warmly. 

"I don’t know how I am ever going to repay you for what 
you’ve done for me, my meals, lodging . .Elizabeth said to 
Janneken and her father. 

" ‘Whatever you do for another’" Mr. Joosten quoted from 
the New Testament, "‘you do for me.’" 

Living in a family with four small children began a new 
experience for Elizabeth. She had never been around such ac¬ 
tive, bubbling youngsters and she watched their mother closely 
to see how she handled them. Soon she was helping to keep 
them entertained by joining in their games, reading to them, 
making up stories, and laughing with them. At first, just speak¬ 
ing to them felt odd. Their curiosity when they looked up at her 
made her nervous. She was surprised at how natural play be¬ 
came, however, and how comfortable she soon felt with their 
enthusiasm and even their sensitivity and swinging moods. 

Early one morning before daybreak, Elizabeth followed 
the family along a quiet street to a building at the edge of the 
city. Here, in the back of a tailor shop, there was to be a gather¬ 
ing of believers for Bible study. Their meetings were often held 
before daylight so they would not be seen gathering. Word of 
Elizabeth’s need for a permanent home had already reached the 
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group and they were ready with one proposal of an invitation 
from a Mrs. Hadewyck Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Jansz immediately 
approved of the idea and one of the boys was sent to the Miller 
house to see if she might be free to come to the meeting and 
meet Elizabeth. Over a meal, to which everyone had con¬ 
tributed, Mrs. Jansz provided some background information. 

"Have you heard of Sicke Snyder, the martyr here in 
Leeuwarden?" she began. 

"Oh yes. In fact, it was the report of his faith and his ex¬ 
ecution that prompted me to question what the state church is 
teaching. In a way, you could say that he led me here." 

"And you are not the only one that has been so affected. 
Even a priest from Pingjum has come to the evangelical faith 
and left the Roman church. His name is Menno Simons, and he 
has now become an Anabaptist." 

"Was Hadewyck related to Sicke Snyder?" Elizabeth was 
excited about the connection. 

"No, not related, but her husband, Konrad was Snyder’s 
friend." 

"The story is somewhat complex," Mr. Jansz joined in the 
conversation. "At the execution of Snyder, Hadewyck’s hus¬ 
band was ordered to be a drummer, so if Snyder began to talk 
about his faith, the drummer was to hammer loudly to prevent 
Snyder’s words from being heard by the crowd. But Konrad 
Miller was so troubled by the injustice of the execution and grief 
stricken about his friend that he drank too much and in his 
drunken state openly declared himself as critical of and against 
the action of the magistrates. We don’t know what all happened, 
but apparently his life was threatened and he fled. Hadewyck 
hasn’t heard from him since." 

"She doesn’t know whether he is alive or not," Mrs. Jansz 
added with sympathy. 

Elizabeth was silent for some time, thinking of all she had 
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heard, but she soon found herself caught up in the singing of the 
group as they worshiped.lt was very soft so as not to draw atten¬ 
tion, and the sound was mellow and meditative. The rafters in 
the cobbler’s shop were high and the music echoed lightly 
around them. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

The front garden consisted of a patch of lettuce going to 
seed and a bed of young cabbages. A few yellow tops of mature 
celery-root could be seen along the far side. There were tidy 
rows of mums along the front of the house on either side of the 
door. Slowly it opened and into the doorway moved a thin, 
smiling woman. She wore her blond hair high on top of her 
head. She looked to be middle-aged and there was profound 
sadness behind her green eyes. It was Hadewyck Miller. She 
put her arm around Elizabeth who had waited shyly for her to 
answer. 

"You poor girl," she had said the day before when they 
met at the cobbler’s shop, "you have suffered too and we need 
each other. My home is your home." 

This day she showed Elizabeth to a small cozy room with 
a thick goose-down comforter on the bed and dainty white cur¬ 
tains at the windows. Elizabeth recognized the flowers on the 
bureau from the front yard. The woman showed her around the 
house, making her feel not just welcome but wanted. She helped 
Elizabeth put away the few clothes she had brought and 
Elizabeth thought of Sister Anne. She remembered her first day 
in the convent and how Sister Anne had made her feel at home. 
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Now she was being made to feel that way in a place that was 
really to be her home; a place where she could be herself and 
could express that self openly. 

"Feel free to change anything in your room as you would 
like," Hadewyck insisted. "This is now your home." 

As she quietly walked around the house, Elizabeth could 
not help but notice the articles of clothing, trinkets and tools 
which could belong only to a man. She sensed his presence as 
surely as she felt Hadewyck’s and felt the pain of his absence in 
deep sympathy with the woman. Hadewyck seldom spoke of 
him. Elizabeth somehow knew that to mention Konrad Miller 
would be like driving a knife through Hadewyck’s heart. He 
was always on her mind, but she was trying desperately to push 
him into her subconscious. 

From the time her husband left, Hadewyck had been 
sewing for a living. She made everything from curtains to cloth¬ 
ing to feed sacks. Elizabeth paid for her part of the household 
expenses by sewing and knitting as well. She was glad she had 
learned a marketable trade at the convent. Elizabeth and 
Hadewyck sat together many hours and worked on their 
projects. They talked of their lives as children, their friends and 
families, and especially of the new things they were learning 
from the Scriptures. 

Elizabeth would read from the Bible to Hadewyck. Her 
comments would be simple. Hadewyck’s faith was so much a 
way of life that she almost took it for granted. Elizabeth admired 
that. She found herself more easily excited by the freshness and 
wisdom of the truths she was learning. Long after Hadewyck 
was asleep, Elizabeth would still be reading the Bible, checking 
one passage against another, praying over new ideas or seeming 
contradictions. Many hours would pass while Elizabeth sat at 
the kitchen table pouring over verses of the Scriptures. She 
tossed in her bed thinking about what she had read. 
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Elizabeth found many people in the Leeuwarden con¬ 
gregation who could answer her questions. Her inquiries were 
such that she soon developed a reputation as a very insightful 
young woman. During the years of her late teens and early 
twenties, she became a much loved and highly esteemed teacher 
in the community. Her background of studies in language and 
history brought depth to her comments. Soon other teachers 
were calling on her for answers. She became their teacher. 

Time seemed to move quickly from month to month with 
the sewing, knitting, studying and teaching which Elizabeth and 
Hadewyck shared. As Elizabeth developed in her knowledge 
and skills, she also grew in physical poise and beauty. She was 
now a very mature young woman with confidence and grace. 
On one of their trips to the neighboring village of Warga, south 
of Leeuwarden, Elizabeth suddenly stopped and a radiant smile 
lit her face. Coming toward her and Hadewyck were two young 
priests, and the one had a very familiar manner in his walk. 

The women stood still and Hadewyck watched Elizabeth’s 
face as the men drew near. When they came abreast, Elizabeth 
softly breathed out, "Jan!" The men stopped and one of them 
turned to Elizabeth with a question on his face. Suddenly he 
broke into a smile. 

"Elizabeth," he said cautiously, "is it really you?” 

They stood on the dusty road, holding each other’s hands. 
Turning to his companion, he explained, "A close friend from 
my childhood. You may walk on. I’ll join you in a few 
minutes." 

Hadewyck also quietly continued towards the village as 
the two friends stayed in the open road. 

"I heard that you had disappeared," Jan said. 

"Yes, I had to leave, to be free to be myself." She paused, 
looking into his face. "You remember my search." It was a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact statement. "And you, Jan, how is it with you?" 
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"I am a priest now. I’ve found my place. But," and he 
paused as he gazed into her eyes, ”1 miss you so much." 

"And I you," Elizabeth sighed. Then looking up with a 
twinkle in her eyes she added, "At least I have felt what it is to 
be in love!" 

"You must be careful, Betkin," he had slipped into the 
familiar name of their childhood. "There are many arrests now 
of those who are independent from the church." 

She caught her breath at his warning, noting his very 
deliberate emphasis on "the church" but decided not to respond 
to that. 

"You won’t betray me, Jan?" she asked. 

"No, you need never fear me. I not only love you, I respect 
you as well." Jan responded as he moved away to join his fellow 
priest. 

As Elizabeth and Hadewyck walked slowly back to 
Leeuwarden, she quietly talked of Jan and the love they had 
known. 

"Hadewyck, this has been our secret all of these years. 
You are the only one I have told. I trust you to keep this only be¬ 
tween us." 

Hadewyck placed her arm around Elizabeth’s shoulders 
and they walked in silence, for they both knew the meaning of 
unfulfilled love. Softly Hadewyck whispered, "God is so good 
to give us the privilege of love, and He will enable you to share 
love in His own way. 

"Your teaching was especially clear today, Elizabeth," 
Hadewyck continued. "I enjoyed your presentation on dis- 
cipleship from Jesus’ words in Luke, ‘If anyone will come after 
me, let him deny himself, take up his cross daily and follow 

___ * ill 

me. 

"Thank you," Elizabeth declared. "It is really inspiring to 
see the way people respond to the gospel of Christ when they 
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understand that Christian experience is simply committing 
one’s self to walk with Jesus. But that is not easy, for following 
Jesus in life is more demanding than simply going to mass and 
sharing in the sacraments. Those words of Jesus I used today are 
clear but costly. We are to deny ourselves, we are to take up our 
cross daily, and we are to follow Christ! This is what I want to 
do more than anything else in the world," she concluded with 
excitement and determination. 

"It is wonderful that our church gives such freedom to us 
as women to serve," Hadewyck added. 

Elizabeth continued to grow in her knowledge of the 
Scriptures and her ability to teach. Her insight was especially 
enriched by the former priest, Menno Simons, who often came 
to Leeuwarden along with his wife Gertrude. He was a very in¬ 
sightful teacher and a strong leader with his winsome 
personality. Their home community of Whitmarsum was just to 
the west, where Menno had been a priest at Pingjum until his 
conversion. His spiritual awakening had led him from the 
priesthood into a very effective evangelical ministry. He was 
now recognized throughout the region, both within the church 
and by the magistracy as one of the more prominent leaders in 
the Anabaptist movement. 

Elizabeth looked forward to those occasions when Menno 
would be in the group, for his training and insight was especial¬ 
ly helpful. Menno seemed to be able to pick out the crucial 
passages of Scripture and bring them to life. His compassion for 
others was a prominent aspect of his ministry. 

"True evangelical faith," he said, "must not lie sleeping: it 
clothes the naked, it comforts the sorrowful, it gives the hungry 
food, it shelters the destitute, it cares for the blind and lame, the 
widow and the orphan child, it binds up the wounded, it offers a 
gentle hand, it overcomes evil with good, it returns someone’s 
hatred with love. We must be everything to everyone." 
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Elizabeth recalled much of his sermon on the new creation 
which the Spirit works in the believer. She remembered his 
words, "Except you be converted and become as little children, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.... Therefore, I 
teh you again that you cannot be reconciled by means of all the 
masses, matins, vespers, ceremonies, sacraments, councils, 
statutes and commandments under the whole heavens, which 
the popes and their colleagues have made from the beginning. 
For they are abominations and not reconciliations.... We must 
be bom from above, must be changed and renewed in our hearts 
and must be transplanted from the unrighteous and evil nature 
of Adam into the true and good nature of Christ. . . . This 
regeneration from which comes the penitent, pious life that has 
the promise, can only originate in the Word of the Lord, rightly 
taught and rightly understood and received in the heart by faith 
through the Holy Spirit." 

Although his sermons were often long and sometimes 
hard to follow, especially when he became excited and his 
words came quickly, Elizabeth hung onto every one and 
rehearsed them over and over as she walked home from the 
meetings. His words inspired her living and thinking, and they 
sometimes simplified the message of the Bible. Some of his 
teachings on the life of non-violence were very explicit for the 
life of the disciple. She reviewed her notes and recalled as much 
as possible. 

"Hatred and vengeance they do not know, for they love 
those who hate them; they do good to those who spitefully use 
them and pray for those who persecute them. Avarice, pride, un¬ 
chastity and pomp they hate and oppose; drunkenness, 
fornication, adultery, hatred, envy, backbiting, lying, cheating, 
fighting, quarreling, robbing and plunder, blood and idolatry, in 
short, all impure, carnal works, and they resist the world with all 
its lusts. They meditate upon the law of the Lord by day and by 
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night; they rejoice at good and are grieved at evil. Evil they do 
not repay with evil, but with good. They do not seek merely 
their own good but that which is good for their neighbors both 
as to body and soul. They feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty. They entertain the needy, release prisoners, visit the 
sick, comfort the fainthearted, admonish the erring, are ready 
after their Master’s example to give their lives for their brethren. 

... They are the children of peace who have beaten their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and know 
war no more." 

Obviously well educated, Menno Simons was forceful and 
dramatic in his speech. He had a way of inviting people to join 
the cause of which he was now so prominent a leader. When he 
spoke to a group, he was captivating, commanding attention and 
respect; in fact, almost awe. When he spoke to one person, he 
made that individual feel like he or she was the most important 
person in the world, and when he addressed the group each per¬ 
son felt as though he was speaking to them. He asked searching 
questions and gave amazingly pertinent advice. Perhaps it was 
one reason for the growth of his congregations. It was certainly 
how he was able to see leadership abilities in other people and 
commission them for service in the young church. He especial¬ 
ly encouraged the women to learn to read, and to study the 
Scriptures. 

It was on one of his visits to Leeuwarden that he discussed 
a rather unexpected idea with the congregation. Menno 
proposed that according to the New Testament there was a place 
for women as well as men in leadership. The gospel, he ex¬ 
plained, raised women to the place of dignity which befit them. 

"The congregation," he said, "would be better served if there 
were women who shared in the service ministries." 

The congregation discussed this matter at length before 
coming to an agreement. After a time of meditation and prayer, 
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the group submitted the names of several women to be con¬ 
sidered for a deacon ministry. It was an awesome time of 
prayerful discernment of callings. 

Elizabeth was in her early twenties now, quite young for 
such responsibility, but her name was on the list of those recom¬ 
mended by the congregation. Her gifts as a teacher were 
obvious, and she was lovingly called "little sister" by the con¬ 
gregation. After much discussion and prayer, and by an open 
ballot, the congregation asked her to serve as a deacon. 
Elizabeth could not keep a prideful smile from her face and yet 
her sincere words were modest. 

"I am much too young and inexperienced for such an 
honor...." 

"Sister Elizabeth," Menno interrupted, "your words add to 
the evidence that the congregation’s call is of God. With your 
consent, we would like to commission you to this service." 

"But how do I know this is really right for me?" she asked. 

"God will speak to you, in your heart, " Menno’s words 
pierced into her. She remembered answering a question put to 
her long ago in those same words. 

"But how can you understand what is written?" Jan had 
asked. 

"God writes to us on our hearts," she had replied with con¬ 
fidence. 

At lunch she and Hadewyck drew apart to talk and pray. 

Hadewyck said, "Elizabeth, I’m quite sure that this is a call 
from God. You have special gifts to teach and to serve. The 
church is calling you, and you should hear this as God’s call." 

Elizabeth bowed her head, and sat in silence, her mind 
reaching out to God in prayer. 

When she lifted her head to smile at Hadewyck she was at 
peace. She chuckled, "It looks like I’ll be a nun after all — only 
outside of a convent." 
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They both laughed together, then walked back to join the 
group. 

Later that day, Elizabeth and several others stood before 
the congregation. After responding to questions of faith and 
commitment, they were asked to kneel while Menno and the 
ministers and deacons from Leeuwarden placed their hands on 
their heads and prayed for God’s confirmation and anointing on 
their lives for the work. As Elizabeth heard their prayers for her, 
a sense of destiny filled her heart; from convent to convict to 
commissioning. 

As Menno gave them each a good-bye, he took Elizabeth’s 

hand. 

"Little Sister," he smiled, "God has gifted you for a special 
work. But it will not be easy. I know, for Gertrude and I are al¬ 
ways on the run, threatened with the loss of our lives. But we 
can support each other, and as you serve God in serving His 
Church we will all support you in our prayers." 

She nodded her acceptance of his assurance, her eyes fill¬ 
ing with tears. Then he was gone, and she stood there 
surrounded with her brothers and sisters in the fellowship of 
faith. 

Elizabeth found herself busier than ever after that day. She 
and Hadewyck were known not only for their teaching but for 
their hospitality, a reputation that reached beyond their group 
and throughout the whole town. During the holidays, they in¬ 
vited the homeless or those without families to dinner, they 
offered their handmade clothing that was their income to those 
who had none. Elizabeth was truly a deacon. 

It was only a month later that the congregation was con¬ 
fronted with increased persecution against the Anabaptists. 
Tjaert Reynerts of Harlingen to the west on the sea had provided 
hospitality to Menno and Gertrude. This had been discovered 
and Reynerts was arrested and brought to Leeuwarden. The 
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congregation met to pray for his faithfulness to Christ in the 
days of his imprisonment and trial. But it was a shocking ex¬ 
perience when Reynerts was sentenced. Elizabeth and 
Hadewyck stayed home in prayer the day he was executed, be¬ 
headed and his body placed on the wheel. They fully understood 
the risks in their own teaching ministry. 

Hadewyck spoke more of her husband as the years went 
by, but she never heard from him again. She often thought of 
their last days together, which she shared with Elizabeth as they 
worked. 

"‘Konrad,’ I said, ‘please don’t drink so much. It won’t 
stop what you have to do.’ 

"‘You don’t understand,’ he would respond over his mug. 
‘Sicke Snyder is my friend. They’re going to kill him! This is 
the best time in his life and they’re going to take it away. ’ 

"He was seated at the table and I went to him, and he put 
his arms around my waist and rested his head against me. My 
Konrad sobbed like a child. 

"‘He’s my friend,’he cried,‘and I have to watch him die 
. . . my friend! I am to keep the crowd from hearing his last 
words. It’s up to me to play so loudly that my friend cannot have 
his dying wish - to witness to what he believes, to make his 
death mean something.’ His grief turned to anger and my Kon¬ 
rad jumped up, knocking over the chair! I remember it as though 
it were last night. It was past midnight but he grabbed his coat 
and ran out of the house, holding on to furniture as he tried to 
keep his balance, for he had tried to drink the pain away." 

Hadewyck paused and they sat in silence, sewing together. 
Then she continued, "The next day, Elizabeth, I did go to the site 
of the execution. I watched Sicke Snyder as he was led to a stake 
in the village square. His face was calm and at peace as his eyes 
darted over the crowd that began to form. I saw the guards push 
my Konrad forward, and hand him his drum and sticks. I could 
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tell that he was not himself; he had been drinking all night. He 
was only a vacant shell, his face was stoic, his drumming was 
weak and almost unheard over the noise of the crowd. 

Elizabeth now sat with her hands in her lap, bending for¬ 
ward as she listened to Hadewyck tell the story. 

"The wood was being placed around the stake and mar¬ 
tyr," she continued, "and suddenly Snyder began to speak. ‘Do 
not be fooled by what you are told,’ he said. ‘You do not have 
to be a slave to the church authorities. The kingdom of God is 
free and freeing.’ 

"I remember seeing the soldiers prodding Konrad to play 
louder but he only stared into the eyes of his friend. Suddenly 
they put a rope around Snyder’s neck and began to choke him, 
cutting off his speech. Another soldier pushed him to his knees 
and his head was placed on the block. Konrad threw the drum 
across the courtyard, yelling, ‘This man is good! He is no threat 
to you! Let him go! Stop this, I beg you! ’ He ran from soldier to 
magistrate. ‘Save him! He is a good man. He is my friend’ he 
cried. 

"I overheard one of the soldiers say, ‘He’s drunk. ’ 

"‘Are you one of those traitors?’ shouted a burly official. 

"I’m sure," continued Hadewyck, "Konrad realized that 
his words had put him in danger, or perhaps he was over¬ 
whelmed as he saw his friend, for whom he could do nothing, 
beheaded and his body placed on the burning pyre, because he 
turned and ran from the scene as fast as he could." 

Hadewyck wiped the tears from her cheeks and crossed 
her arms, trying to control her emotions. "I didn’t know that I 
would never see my dear husband again, never." 

The two sat in silence, in a communion of grief and of 
love; partners now in the faith for which some had paid such a 
tremendous price. 

Teaching was the most enjoyable part of Elizabeth’s new 
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life. She loved it from the preparation to the response she saw 
when a light went on in someone’s eyes. She looked forward to 
the sessions and was inspired herself by what she discovered 
and taught from the Scriptures. 

Menno and Gertrude had previously asked Elizabeth 
whether she would be willing to accompany them on their 
travels to help in their meetings. However, the pressure for 
Menno’s arrest was increasing, and Elizabeth knew it would be 
very dangerous for her to leave Leeuwarden and travel with 
them. There was also the chance she would be recognized as the 
girl who escaped from the convent at Leer. And if not that, her 
reputation as a teacher had grown and she was now being sought 
as a subversive. Factors less than these had cost others their 
lives. 

Elizabeth and Hadewyck were walking back from the vil¬ 
lage of Sneek to the south where a small but energetic group of 
Anabaptists had emerged. 

Hadewyck asked, "You haven’t seen Jan since the day we 
were returning from Warga?" 

"No, that is a closed chapter in my life. I’m satisfied to 
leave that with the past, with the days at the convent," she 
chuckled, and added, "Now I am really a sister, a nun, married 
to Christ and his work." 

A few days later word came of an unscheduled meeting. 
Menno and Gertrude were back in Leeuwarden. Late in the eve¬ 
ning, the group huddled together in the cobbler’s shop, and 
Menno led them in a devotional meditation from Psalm 25. He 
stood with what was now his ever-present crutch under his left 
arm, holding the Scriptures in his right hand. 

"‘Unto you, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. O my God, I trust 
in you, let me not be ashamed ... when I am in darkness, you 
are my light; when I am in prison, you are with me; when men 
curse me, you will bless; and when they grieve me, you comfort; 
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when they slay me, you will raise me up and even if I walk in 
the dark valley, you will ever be with me. ... Let not my 
enemies triumph over me, let none that wait on you be 
ashamed. ’ 

"O Lord of lords, my flesh is weak; my misery and need is 
great. Nevertheless, I fear not the carnal scoffing of my 
enemies, but this I fear, to forsake your great name and to depart 
from your truth lest they rejoice because of my weakness and 
transgression and mock me saying, where is your God now? 
Where is your Christ now? 

"Show me your ways, O Lord; teach me your paths. We 
confess that there is but one way that leads to life, straight and 
narrow, a foot wide, surrounded with thorns and dangers all 
around. It is found by few and still fewer walk on it. It is like a 
treasure hid in a field which none can find but he to whom it is 
shown..." 

Elizabeth leaned to her left and whispered to Gertrude 
who had become her good friend, "Gertrude, I will go with you 
on your next trip. I think I feel God writing on my heart." 

Gertrude squeezed Elizabeth’s hand, knowing what it 
could mean for her. "We can ask Menno what he thinks." 

When the meeting concluded, they talked about it. "I don’t 
know where we are going this time, Elizabeth, but we need to 
flee. For the present you are needed here, but be very careful, for 
it is known that you are one of our strong teachers," Menno said 
to her. 

Menno and Gertrude left in the night, while the concern 
among the group of Anabaptists at Leeuwarden grew for them 
in the coming months. An edict of Charles V now placed a price 
of one hundred gold guilders on Menno’s head, and to avoid 
being captured, the couple had to keep moving from place to 
place. One hundred gold guilders could buy travel, luxury and 
power of investment for the anyone who would turn him in. 
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While many supported him it was more and more obvious 
that Menno, with his effective leadership and popular teaching, 
was a serious threat to the governing bodies. Occasionally other 
persons were arrested, as Reynerts had been for only giving 
them food or shelter. 

It was the morning of January 8th, 1539, when Elizabeth 
entered the cobbler’s shop with a spring in her step, a bit early 
for the meeting that day. She had gotten up especially early and 
spent time prayerfully meditating and reading the comments of 
Christ in the gospel of John, of the branches bearing fruit be¬ 
cause they are attached to the vine. His words excited and 
energized her: "He is the Vine, and I am a branch! Only the 
branch that abides in the vine bears fruit." And," she added in 
her mind, "the fruit only appears on the new growth." 

She had watched the sun come up and spread its silvery 
light across the field behind the house and she breathed in the 
clean, snowy air. She had taken a long hot bath and was wear¬ 
ing a new dress. She reminded everyone she saw on her way to 
the meeting that it was a wonderful day. 

"Good morning, good morning," she sang as she bounced 
into the shop and closed the door behind her. But her words 
were cut short and her smile wiped away by the scene. It was not 
yet time for the meeting but many people were there. Their 
heads were bowed, tears streaming down their faces as they sur¬ 
rounded Mrs. Jansz and her children. Ten year old Hans, eight 
year old Louis, seven year old Gretchen, five year old Rachel 
and Charles, who was only three, huddled together in grief. 
Elizabeth moved immediately toward them and knelt, scooping 
up as many of the children into her arms as she could. She knelt 
facing Mrs. Jansz. 

"What is it? What has happened?" 

Mrs. Jansz’ face was buried in her handkerchief. "Klaas 
Jansz was executed this morning," someone answered. 
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Suddenly Elizabeth felt faint and hot. 

"Why?" The word escaped her like a dying breath. 

"It was discovered that he gave hospitality to Menno and 
Gertrude on their last visit." There was anger and frustration in 
the room. The hush had turned to a stirring. Elizabeth looked 
around and saw fear and hostility in the most gentle of the per¬ 
sons there. 

"Brothers and sisters," Mrs. Jansz softly interrupted by 
raising both hands, and everyone became quiet to listen. "We 
knew the price when we offered our home to Menno Simons. 
We did only what Christ wanted us to do. It is a painful tragedy 
that my Klaas, one so loved and needed, was taken from us." 
She paused for a moment to collect her thoughts and wipe the 
tears. "But Klaas’ death stands for what we all stand for - the 
right to follow Jesus Christ; the right to live what we believe. 
Wouldn’t any one of you die for that?" 

The grieving woman now stood in the midst of the silent, 
thoughtful crowd. Her words were strengthening to each one 
there. The anger turned to affirmation, and their prayers voiced 
their dedication. 

That evening as Elizabeth pushed the gate open to go to 
the house, the garden, which that morning had looked to her like 
nature’s sculpture of vines and an artistic arrangement of 
flowers and reeds, seemed now as only a dead scrub. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

"Open this door!" 

The banging on the front door intruded on Elizabeth’s 
sound sleep. She jumped out of bed to the cold floor and pulled 
on the dress she had worn the day before. She met Hadewyck 
halfway down the hallway. 

"Who do you think it is? What could they want at this 
hour of the night... something dreadful must be happening." 

Elizabeth shrugged but her heart beat with fear. 

"Hurry up! Open the door or I will!" 

The shouts were louder now. There was more than one 
voice outside. Hadewyck stood frozen, her hands to her mouth. 
Elizabeth touched her on the arm and went to the door. With an 
air of confidence, she opened it and smiled politely. 

"We have orders to search," one of the magistrates said as 
he roughly waved a piece of paper in front of Elizabeth. The 
other magistrates and their guards, or beadles, pushed their way 
into the house. They seemed to care nothing for orderliness as 
they threw pillows and books onto the floor. The roughest of 
them unraveled Elizabeth’s knitting and balls of yam as he sear¬ 
ched a basket. The women watched in silence and without 
expression. A younger guard was more gentle, and reserved in 
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his hunting, but it was he who found the Latin New Testament. 

The magistrate’s eyes were hard. He lifted his head and 
cocked one eyebrow accusingly, holding the book as if it were 
a crime of the worst sort. His eyes shifted back and forth from 
Hadewyck to Elizabeth. 

"Who is the teacher?" he asked. 

"I am," Elizabeth answered quickly to avoid implicating 
Hadewyck. The man moved toward her and spoke slowly. 

"Where is your husband?" 

"My husband?" Elizabeth smiled."Menno Simons," the 
magistrate spat. 

"I’m_" she stopped abruptly. They had mistaken her for 

Menno’s Gertrude! Her mind was racing. If she revealed that 
she was not the one they sought, they might leave and she and 
Hadewyck could perhaps resume their peaceful life. If she did 
not disclose her true identity quite yet, the search for Menno 
Simons and his Gertrude would be delayed. Although they were 
now in Germany, their whereabouts would be further protected, 
but she would surely be taken. She would be in great danger. 
But she hung her head and said nothing, consenting to her fate. 

The women were dragged out the door, taken to the 
townhouse and locked in separate rooms. Elizabeth shivered, 
remembering the cell in the convent prison. She paced the floor 
and listened for some clue as to what would become of them. 
She knew that Hadewyck would be very frightened and she 
wanted to go to her but the only person with whom she had con¬ 
tact was a silent woman who brought food, and a pan of water 
in the morning for her to wash herself. Elizabeth had become a 
very active woman and the boredom of not having anything to 
read or do with her hands was almost more than she could stand. 

She thought about what she was missing that day. She was 
to have gone with Dirk Phillips, another pastor in their "secret 
church," to teach a small Bible study group. She surely would 
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not be making the trip planned for the following day, to Ber- 
likum to work with Leonard Bouwens. Her mind continued to 
follow her friends as she wondered if Menno and Gertrude were 
safe. They had fled so as not to bring more danger to the 
believers in Leeuwarden and Elizabeth had received word that 
they were in Amsterdam, then in East Friesland, and later that 
they had moved into northwest Germany. It seemed that the of¬ 
ficials were stepping up their pursuit of the couple and Elizabeth 
was pleased with the thought that she was, in a sense, stalling 
the search for a leader of their movement. 

There was one window in her room but it faced an empty 
field, and the only movement she could watch was the semi¬ 
rhythmic swaying of the dry grass sticking out from the snow 
and the slow sinking of the sun as evening finally came. 
Elizabeth found it easier to sleep than she had feared.The next 
morning she and Hadewyck were taken from their rooms by two 
of the magistrate’s guards. Hadewyck shivered in the wagon as 
they rode through the rough cobble-stone streets. Elizabeth tried 
to comfort her, knowing that Hadewyck’s shaking was not 
prompted only by the cold and roughness. 

One of the guards who Elizabeth noticed had been stealing 
glances at Hadewyck since her house had been searched handed 
her his coat.She looked at him with appreciation. It was surpris¬ 
ing to see warmth in the eyes of one with such a cold and 
heartless job. He and the driver were making shallow conversa¬ 
tion but it was obvious that his mind was on Hadewyck. 
Elizabeth wondered if they had known each other before. Cer¬ 
tainly Hadewyck was an attractive woman and the soldier 
obviously found her exceptionally so. 

It was as Elizabeth had expected. They were taken to a 
prison near the edge of the city. The driver spoke gruffly to the 
women and ordered them off the cart. The somewhat caring 
guard made an abstract motion to the driver who seemed to un- 
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derstand. He offered his hand to Hadewyck who was on his side 
of the wagon. She and Elizabeth clung to each other as they 
were led down a hallway to their cells. When they were put into 
adjoining cells, they were much relieved. While the driver lock¬ 
ed Elizabeth’s cell door, he ignored her but talked all the while 
about mundane things, as if putting women in jail was quite 
commonplace in their workday. The other, more kind guard es¬ 
corted Hadewyck into her cell. 

When they were alone Hadewyck broke down. 

"I can’t do this, Elizabeth," she cried. "Will they take us 
before the magistrates and ask us questions about our faith?” 

"I suppose so," Elizabeth tried to sound calm. 

"But I can’t answer them. I can’t... I just can’t..." 

They were given no food that day and Elizabeth spent 
most of the time trying to comfort Hadewyck, preparing her to 
be brave and answer questions with confidence. Evening came, 
the rooms were filled with shadows. Elizabeth sat against a 
damp stone wall, staring at the patterns they made. The cell 
doors made diagonal lines on the floor. Elizabeth had expected 
both doors to make the same design but there was a certain sym¬ 
metry about the pattern. Suddenly she saw what was making it 
appear that way. 

"Hadewyck, wake up!" she whispered urgently. 

"What is it Elizabeth?" 

"Your cell door - it’s open!" Both women crept silently to 
the bars to find that Hadewyck’s door was indeed ajar. 

"What should I do?" 

"Leave!" Elizabeth urged. "Hurry and go!" 

"But what about you?" 

"Don’t worry about me. Go!" 

"I can’t." Hadewyck turned away, burying her face in her 
hands as though she did not want to see or make such a decision. 
"What if I’m caught? I may be more severely punished." 
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"You must try, Hadewyck." 

"No,” she sounded resolute. ”1 won’t leave you in here 
alone." 

"Hadewyck," Elizabeth reached through the bars and took 
her friend’s arm. "I have more to say to the magistrates than 
you. This is my opportunity to speak for the way of Christ. I 
want this opportunity. Your gifts are in other things and you 
must be free to do them. You must go.” 

Hadewyck said nothing but dropped to the floor and 
leaned against the wall, her eyes fixed on the open door. 
Elizabeth made herself as comfortable as she could and fell as¬ 
leep. She woke in the middle of the night and smiled when she 
saw that her friend had gone. Hadewyck had not been able to 
say good-bye. 

The next morning Elizabeth felt that she had never been so 
alone. It was early when she stood and tried to stretch her 
muscles, sore from lying on the hard floor all night. No one was 
in the streets as yet. Through the small cell window, Elizabeth 
could see only the leaves against the sky and a patch of the 
sandy street below. 

"All right, ladies ..." a gruff voice thundered. It startled 
her but the footsteps stopped abruptly at the sight of the open 
cell door. The guard turned and left as quickly as he had come. 
Shortly he returned and opened Elizabeth’s cell, explaining only 
that she had been arraigned to appear before the court for trial. 

The men were inhibiting in their stem, austere expressions 
and black formal suits. The courtroom was lavishly furnished, 
the woodwork was carved with ornate designs. The upholstery 
was obviously imported. Elizabeth frowned as she remembered 
peasants giving their last coin to the church authorities to pay in¬ 
dulgences, to pay for their "sins." She grew hot with anger 
inside as she thought of these men preying on the consciences 
of the people for their own material well-being. She felt their 
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tenseness at being confronted with someone whose position on 
such things threatened their lifestyle and then suddenly, she felt 
faintly compassionate toward them. How pitiful that their self- 
worth was dependent on oppressing and using simple people. 

The first action of the court was to ask her to answer under 
oath whether she had a husband. 

"We ought not to swear, but our words, should be yea, yea 
and nay, nay. Nay, I have no husband." 

They whispered together, obviously disappointed at the 
prospect of not having the wife of the famous Menno Simons. 
One of them rose from his seat and assumed the position of her 
interrogator. His ice green eyes above a long pointed nose 
darted nervously around the room. 

"In any case, we say that you are a teacher who will seduce 
many. We have been told this, and we want to know now who 
your friends are." His visage was exaggerated by his shrill, ac¬ 
cusing voice, his tone was ignominious. 

Elizabeth answered, "My God has commanded me to love 
my Lord and my God and to honor my parents, so I will not tell 
you who my family are; for what I suffer for the name of Christ 
is a reproach to my friends.” 

The interrogator approached the bench and spoke as 
though to the court. 

"All right," he said to Elizabeth, "we will let you alone in 
regard to this, but we want to know whom you have taught." 

"Oh no, my lords, let me in peace for not involving others, 
but interrogate me concerning my own beliefs and I will gladly 
answer you." 

The interrogator leaned toward her on his podium and 
shouted, "We will make you so afraid that you will tell us!" 

Elizabeth smiled as she spoke gently, "I hope through the 
grace of God that my tongue will be stayed so I will not become 
a traitor and deliver my brothers and sisters unto death." 
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"What persons were present when you were baptized?" he 
snapped. 

"Christ said, ‘Ask them that were present, or those who 
heard it’ in John 18:21, and so I say as well." 

"Now, we perceive that you are a teacher, for you compare 
yourself with Christ." It was a question calculated to annoy her. 
The words came as a threat and warning. 

"No, my lords, far be it from me," she answered softly. 
"For I do not esteem myself above the offscourings which are 
swept out from the floors of the house of the Lord." 

"And what do you hold concerning the house of God? Do 
you regard our church as the house of God?" This time he spoke 
quite slowly and his words were just loud enough for her to 
hear. 

"No, my lords, for it is written: ‘You are the temple of the 
living God.’ As God has said, ‘I will dwell in them and walk in 
them,’ in II Corinthians 6:26." 

"What do you hold concerning our mass?" 

"Your honor, of your mass I think nothing at all, but I 
highly esteem all that accords with the Word of God." 

Seemingly, the interrogator did not know what to make of 
her response so he moved to another question. 

"What are your views with regard to the most adorable, 
holy sacrament then?" 

Elizabeth quoted flawlessly from Jesus’ words in the 
gospels and then added, "I have never in my life read in the Holy 
Scriptures of a holy sacrament other than the Lord’s Supper." 

"Be silent!" the council man shouted. "The devil speaks 
through your mouth!" 

"My lords, this is a small matter, for the servant is not bet¬ 
ter than his lord." 

"You speak from a spirit of pride," he rejoined. 

"No, my lords, I only speak with frankness." 
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"What then, did the Lord say when he gave his disciples 
the supper?" 

"What did he give them?" she asked, turning the tables of 
the interrogation. "Flesh or bread?" 

"He gave them bread," the council man replied. 

"And did not the Lord remain seated there in his body? 
Who then would have eaten the flesh of the Lord?" 

They were silent a moment, the interrogator appearing 
frustrated as he changed the subject. "What are your views con¬ 
cerning infant baptism, seeing that you have been rebaptized?" 

"No, my lords, you misunderstand. I have not been rebap¬ 
tized. I have only been baptized once upon my faith, for it is 
written that baptism belongs to believers." 

"Are our children damned then because they are bap¬ 
tized?" he asked sarcastically. 

"Oh no, my lords," Elizabeth cried. "God forbid that I 
should judge the children." 

"Do you not seek your salvation in baptism?" 

"No, my lords, all the water in the sea could not save me. 
Salvation is in Christ and he has commanded me to love my 
Lord above all things and my neighbor as myself." 

Another member of the court called out, "Have the priests 
power to forgive sins?” 

"No, my lords, how can I believe this? I hold that Christ is 
the only priest through whom sins are forgiven, as we read in 
Hebrews 7:21." 

"You say that you believe everything that accords with the 
Holy Scriptures. Do you not believe the words of James?" 

"My lords, why should I not believe them?" 

"Does he not say, ‘Go to the elder of the church that he 
may anoint you and pray over you?’ That’s in James 5:14,” he 
mocked. 

"Do you mean to say that you are of this church?" 
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The interrogator sneered. 'The Holy Spirit has saved you 
already. You need neither confession nor sacrament?" 

"No, my lords." There was a sense of urgency in 
Elizabeth’s tone. "I acknowledge that I have transgressed the or¬ 
dinance of the pope, which the emperor has confirmed by 
decrees. But prove to me that I have transgressed in any article 
against my Lord and my God and I will cry, ‘Woe over me, 
miserable being. She was dramatic in her expression. 

The questioning continued over the next days and months, 
along with repeated taunting and threats. She was unable to pull 
pleasantness from any of the guards but she did discover that 
Hadewyck had gotten away and had not been caught. The news 
was a note of cheer in her near despair. 

February and March seemed to drag by. Elizabeth hung 
onto sanity only by repeating Scriptures which she had 
memorized. Some days she would try to find pictures in the 
clouds, just as she and Jan had done so many years before. Other 
days she would pretend to have conversations with Hadewyck 
or Sister Anne, fighting back the terrible loneliness she felt. 

In April, some people from the congregation negotiated 
permission to take food to her occasionally. The guards always 
helped themselves and mocked those who brought the baskets 
by saying, "It was so kind of you to bring this for us. How did 
you know we were hungry?" Still, Elizabeth received a good 
amount. The food was insignificant compared to the encourage¬ 
ment and love that her friends offered. 

One evening as she lifted the last small loaf from the bas¬ 
ket, she felt something fastened to the bottom of the crust. It was 
a note from Menno Simons! Her heart nearly stopped. It was her 
first direct word from her brothers and sisters outside! He knew 
she was in prison, and had sent this note for her. 

His words urged her to keep her mind and heart on Jesus 
Christ, to be guided and comforted by the express commands 
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and words of Jesus. The note concluded with a quote from Paul: 
"No other foundation can one lay than that which is laid in Jesus 
Christ." 

Elizabeth folded the note and tucked it into her belt. What 
a comfort and strength she found it to be. She took it out often 
and read it over and over and over. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The leaves were unfolding from the small nodules on the 
branches outside of Elizabeth’s cell. She wanted so much to be 
close to them, to feel the supple new life. She wanted to feel the 
warm sun on her back again and breathe clean spring air. It 
would be time to till the garden and plant if she were home. In 
her imagination she could feel the moist, rich earth of the con¬ 
vent garden where she had spent so much time each spring. 

"Let’s go," the guard demanded as he rattled his keys 
against the cell bars, opening the door. 

"Another grueling session so soon after the last?" she 
wondered to herself. 

Again Elizabeth was presented before the council. The 
Procurator General rose and looked sternly at her. 

"We have dealt with you too kindly," he said in a loud, 
husky voice. "If you will not confess, we will resort to severity 
with you." He paused for her response, but Elizabeth was silent. 

"Very well," he pinched her arm tightly as he, along with 
the other council members, led her to what Elizabeth knew was 
the torture chamber. Her heart felt as if it dropped in her chest. 
She tightly clenched her hands and noticed the sweat inside her 
fists. 
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"Master Heine," the Procurator General commanded the 
executioner. "The thumbscrews! Get the thumbscrews!" 

The executioner burst out in protest, "Oh, no, my lords, 
surely she will volunteer to confess." 

"Heine, the thumbscrews!" the official ordered in a loud, 
determined voice. 

With pain in his own eyes, Heine applied the thumbscrews 
to Elizabeth’s thumbs and her forefingers. As he tightened the 
screws, her body grew rigid from the pain. She looked away 
when she saw the blood seeping out from under her nails. She 
heard herself scream. 

"I can’t take any more. Please, take them off, please_" 

"Confess," the Procurator growled. 

"Confess and we will relieve your pain. It’s as simple as 
that," someone from the group teased. 

But Elizabeth only sobbed, "Help me, oh God, help me. 
‘You are a helper in time of need’," she quoted. 

The council, almost in one voice, now urged, "Confess 
and we will relieve you. We told you to confess and not to cry 
to God the Lord!" 

Elizabeth continued to pray and soon the pain seemed less. 

"Yes," she forced herself to think. "I can take this, I can 
make if The strength of a thousand martyrs tormented for their 
faith is mine. The strength of the meaning of belonging to 
Christ. I must release this pain and relinquish the luxury of self- 
pity." 

Suddenly, she looked up calmly and said, "Ask me and I 
will answer you. I no longer feel the pain as I did before." 

The men were surprised. 

"Will you not confess?" they asked. "Who are your 
friends, the Anabaptists? Where do they meet?" 

"No, my lords, I will not tell you.” 

"Bring out the larger screws. She claims to feel no pain, 
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we shall see what her so-called faith can do for her. Bring the 
shinscrews." 

Another set of larger screws was brought. Heine pulled up 
Elizabeth’ skirt and began applying one to each of her shins. 

"My lords," she said softly, "please do not put me to 
shame. No man has ever touched my bare body. Do not 
dishonor my chastity." 

With a surprising note of sympathy the Procurator General 
said, "Miss Van Dirks, we will not treat you dishonorably." 
There was now an unexpected hint of respect in the man’s tone 
and it made Elizabeth feel stronger and hopeful. 

As they applied the pressure on the shinscrews, Elizabeth 
fainted and crumpled onto the floor. Heine knelt beside her. The 
expression on his face showed that he could barely take more. 

"Is she dead?" one of the councilmen asked. Secretly 
Heine hoped that she was so the torture would be over. In the 
silent suspense of those who gathered closer, Elizabeth opened 
her eyes and began to speak. "I am not dead, but even if I had 
taken my last breath, I would be alive with Jesus my Lord." 

At that the procurator directed Heine to take off all of the 
screws quickly. As he did so he begged her to answer their ques¬ 
tions. 

After some further time of half-hearted inquiry by the 
council, Elizabeth entreated them, "Why do you continue to ask 
me the same questions over and over? This is the way one treats 
children." She was becoming tired and more bold. "I have given 
you my answers and they will not change." 

Heine quickly picked her up and carried her back to the 
council room. The men whispered among themselves while 
Elizabeth awaited her sentence. She was not hopeful of 
charitable treatment, only somehow curious and anxious to have 
it over. She sat in a chair, her head down, posture bent and ex¬ 
hausted. 
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The procurator addressed Elizabeth again. "Will you 
revoke all that you have previously confessed here?" 

"No, my lords," Elizabeth sat up straight in her seat. "But 
if it be my lot, I will seal it with my death." 

"This is your last chance," the man urged. "Will you 
voluntarily tell us who baptized you?" 

Elizabeth looked at him without a flinch. 

"No, my lords. I wish to make it clear that I will not tell 

you." 

The procurator paused, looked to the council from man to 
man. Each one nodded, some with apparent sadness, some with 
seeming frustration. He stood to his feet. 

"Elizabeth Van Dirks, we of the council of the city of 
Leeuwarden do hereby sentence you to death by drowning." He 
paused. "Have you any last words to say to the council?" 

"‘Oh death’," she sang out joyously as her strength would 
permit, in the words of Jesus and Paul, "‘where is your sting? 
Oh, grave, where is your victory? I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believes in me though he were dead, yet will he 
live!’" 

Elizabeth did not waste that night on sleep. 


"Tell me again how nice it is in heaven." 

"Heaven is warm and green with streets of pure gold." 
"And there’s a castle there?" 

"Yes, there’s a castle there with emeralds and diamonds 
all over the towers." 

"And all the cake you can eat?" 

"If you want cake, there will be cake for you." 

"I love you Grandma." 

"I love you more." 

"I love you as many times as there are trees on the earth." 
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I love you as many leaves as there are on those trees. 


"Betkin, this is your home now and I’m so glad you’re 
here." 

"Betkin, you ask too many questions. Come, let’s go to the 
market." 

"You are going to look lovely. We’ll put lilacs in your 

hair." 


"Elizabeth, come on! Let’s go visit the animals before our 
next class." 

"Elizabeth, can you come out? I must talk to you!" 

"I’m leaving. I’m going to become a priest." 

"It is so good to see you. I must look quite different from 
when you saw me last." 

"You’re as beautiful as ever." 


"One day when Pieter was sick, I had to milk her. She 
waited until I had almost a full bucket of milk and then she 
looked back at me like she had it all planned and she kicked that 
bucket right over!" 

"We’ll do it as soon as possible. It will look as though you 
are me, going on my milk route." 


"Elizabeth, we are calling you to be a deacon in our con¬ 
gregation." 

"Your words add to the evidence that the congregation’s 
call is of God." 

"But how do I know that this really is what is right for 

me?" 

"God speaks to us in our hearts." 
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The morning of May 27,1549 was a bright one. It was ap¬ 
propriate, thought Elizabeth, that there be no rain. She was 
helped into a wagon to make her last journey. They were going 
to the river. On the floorboards she noticed the burlap bag which 
would be her coffin when they lowered her into the water. She 
smiled as she drank in the beauty of the earth one last time. 

"You know, sometimes when I look at a flower or a tree, 
it is so overwhelming I have to look away or I’m afraid that my 
heart will absolutely burst open! Sometimes I don’t even look at 
all, because I know the pleasure of it will hurt." 

Today she did not turn away. Today Elizabeth felt the 
pleasure. She could feel God’s pleasure in what He had made. 

A perfectly cultivated garden caught her eye. There had 
been no rain yet and everything showed the first vestiges of 
warm summer. Soon it would come. The garden was ready and 
waiting to soak it up, spring with lush greenery and then 
withdraw under the onslaught of winter winds and frosts. Time 
to sleep, time to rest. And then a new day, a new life, a resurrec¬ 
tion and a new beginning. 
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The Thirteenth Song 

(from the Ausbund) 


1 

A young maiden with soft features, 
Lovely, fair, and good indeed; 
Elisabeth, she was called, 

God’s word was in her a seed. 

2 

In the city of Leuwarden, 

1549 was the year, 

Lived this young maiden, 

Her story was so dear. 

3 

January came. 

It saw her imprisoned, 

Had she married a man, 

In chains, she was questioned. 

4. 

An oath is not necessary, 

Was her bold and firm reply, 

My yes is yes; and my no is no, 

I speak the truth; I do not lie. 

5 

The truth is the only way. 

Once more she replied. 

He who wishes to deceive his neighbor. 
Will turn to perjury and lie. 
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6 

Just as well, to assure you all, 

I have made no promise to any man, said she. 
Yet, they answered, 

You must have been seduced, indeed. 

7 

We are to be your models, 

You must confess today, 

Who was it that taught you 
And led you astray. 

8 

My dear gentlemen, 

Why do you not ask of my faith, my daily walk, 
You need only ask, 

Of this I will gladly talk. 

9 

I confess before you all. 

What I truly believe in. 

Now, what about the mass and sacraments, 

Was the next question. 

10 

Immediately, she answered, 

She had no reason to believe. 

They are not mentioned in the Bible, 

A foundation, she could not see. 

II 

The Lord’s Supper, 

A testament by our Lord, Jesus Christ, 

This is written and is evidence 
Of eternal life. 
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12 

God writes within our hearts. 

With fine spiritual letters, 

What through his promise, 

Remains forever yet may be unseen. 

13 

You turn to the word for your answers, 

To this she replied, 

The devil speaks from your lips, 

Your words have no foundation; they are lies. 

14 

You cannot defend yourself with words. 

So as my Lord, I his knight, 

I could not prosper more, 

I have no doubt in his sight. 

15 

And infant baptism. 

All men believe in this today, 

Not only to be religious. 

What have you to say. 

16 

Why do you say, dear maiden, 

And at your age attest, 

You have again been baptized, 

This you do confess. 

17 

Yes, I have been baptized, 

According to Christ’s teaching. 

According to my belief. 

Only God’s word has been my preaching. 
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18 

Further, they questioned, 

Can priests take God’s place, 

To forgive our sins, 

She then answered to their face. 

19 

For only Christ is the highest priest, 

No man can take away this glory, 

Man proclaims God’s grace, 

To sinners who have atoned and seek his glory. 

20 

For the sinner who does not wish to atone, 

The Church sees his goal. 

He desires to retain his sins. 

No grace from God will be his toll. 

21 

And in God’s kingdom, 

His judgment is already spoken. 

No man can changes this, 

Fine words are but a token. 

22 

Elisabeth was before the law, for there was no mercy, 
Again, she was questioned, 

Then, to the torture chambers she went, 

The pain had just begun. 

23 

Handed over to the torturer, 

At the end of the trial, she was told, 

We have treated you so kindly. 

Why must you be so bold. 
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24 

Henceforth, we must be stricter. 

So began the torture and the pain, 

For the maiden who did not want to convert. 

They thought she had nothing to gain. 

25 

They pinched her fingers, 

So that she had much pain. 

Because of the pressure, 

The blood began to gush, yet she did not cry in vain. 

26 

She pleaded with the Lord in heaven, 

She could no longer endure this pain, 

Help me, my Lord, 

Protect me from all disgrace and shame. 

27 

Confess your sins, 

Why do you fight? 

Repent and help yourself 
Out of this miserable plight. 

28 

Steadfast in prayer, was she. 

The Lord answered and saved her. 

He girded her with strength. 

Her pain became a blur. 

29 

I now can endure the pain and shame, 

In God’s mercy and love do I abide, 

My prayers have been heard, 

I need not run and hide. 
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30 

So you can ask me what you will, 

My hope lies in God; He is my gain. 

Two bolts were placed on her legs. 

They wanted her to feel the pain. 

31 

Do not shame me so, 

Such actions bring you no fame. 

Why, then, uncover my body. 

Think of your wife and children, have you no shame. 

32 

She felt ashamed to expose her naked body. 

Was this not positive proof, 

That no man had ever touched her. 

She had told them the truth. 

33 

She fell to the floor, 

Unconscious and week. 

They thought she was dead. 

But the Lord helped her to her feet. 

34 

He gave her physical strength, 

Boldly, she did cry, 

I am alive, 

I did not die. 

35 

Yes, she did say, 

She wanted to obtain God’s mercy, dear Elisabeth, 
They then said to her, 

We must now put you to death. 
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36 

In March of that same year. 

She was killed. 

Her sentence was proclaimed, 

And quickly was fulfilled. 

37 

She is said to have drowned, 

And no grace did she receive, 

From the wolf who had his triumph, 

A small lamb, did he take, but no, she did not grieve. 

38 

Let us now never forget 

The courage and faith of our dear 

How she in her pain and misery 

Always trusted in the Lord, even unto death. 

Amen 
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"Let’s go," the guard demanded as he rattled his keys 
against the cell bars, opening the door. 

"Another grueling session so soon after the last?" she 
wondered to herself. 

Again Elizabeth was presented before the council. The 
Procurator General rose and looked sternly at her_"Con¬ 

fess," the Procurator growled. 

"Confess and we will relieve your pain. It’s as simple 
as that," someone from the group teased.... 

The Procurator addressed Elizabeth again. "Will you 
revoke all that you have previously confessed here?" 

"No, my lords," Elizabeth sat up straight in her seat. 
"But if it be my lot, I will seal it with my death...." 

"Elizabeth Van Dirks, we of the council of the city of 
Leeuwarden do hereby sentence you to death by drowning." 

This is the story of Elizabeth Dirks, an Anabaptist 
martyr who lived and died in the Netherlands in the six¬ 
teenth century. Her story is an inspiration to all. Left as a 
virtual orphan at a convent, trained as a nun, Elizabeth 
questioned the meaning of life until she found satisfaction 
and eternal joy and life in a personal relationship with 
Christ. This brought her into direct conflict with her supe¬ 
riors and her church training. Elizabeth’s eagerness to 
serve Christ eventually led to her martyrdom. 

By Myron S. Augsburger, author and speaker, resid¬ 
ing in Washington DC, and his daughter, Marcia 
Augsburger Kincanon, an attorney in Sacramento, CA. 
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